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i TERATURE ful hi 

LITE Successful Teaching 

oS —" % 

oo Its Pr inciples and Problems Being the Prize Essays in the Educational Contest of 1905. % 

By THEODORE W. HUNT, Ph.D. With an Introduction by J.M. GREENWOOD, Super- } i 

Professor of English Language and Literature, Princeton University intendent of Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. % 

T is the purpose of the author to discuss in this volume : , : E rs 

I some of i hendonmniad topics that emerge in any thorough HE topics upon which studies are included are The Value : 

’ study of so comprehensive and vital a subject as literature, such of Psychology in Teaching; The Teaching of Phonetics; 2 

as the guiding principles and methods of literature; its scope Nature Studies; The Various Methods of Teaching Nature; ' 

and mission; its primary aims and processes and forms; the How Best to Gain and Keep Control’of the Pupils; The Art : 

laws that govern its orderly development, and its logical relation of Story-telling and Its Uses in the Schoolroom; The Place of é 

ij to other great departments of human thought; its specifically Biography in General Education; How to Teach Children to ; 
intellectual and esthetic quality; its informing genius and spirit. 


The treatise is an eminently thoughtful presentation, and de- 
signed to awaken thought in every careful reader of. its pages. 
It is especially to be commended to all students of literature 
with the assurance that they will find its conclusions substan- 
tially sound, and its final impression invigorating and inspiring. 


ENTHUSIASTIC ENDORSEMENTS 


Think; The Advantages of Memory Work; The Value of 
Word Study and How to Iirect It; How to Develop the 
Conversational Powers of Pupils; “The Educational Influence 
and Value of Manual Training; How Best to Acquaint Pupils 
with What is Going On inthe World; How Best to Teach 
Concentration; How Best to Develop Character ‘in Children; 


“The book will suggest many interesting 
points of view to teachers and students of 
literature."—Cornell University: 
W. Srrunk, Jr., Department of English. 

‘An adnirable book. It is solid and pro- 
found without being heavy, and it certainly 
will stimulate thought and investigation in the 
. mind of every reader.""— Yale University: 

Pror. Wm. Lyon Peps, Department of 
English. 

“Very stimulating and suggestive. I be- 
lieve that this volume will prove of great use 
to teachers of literature and its use by ad- 
vanced students of literature will facilitate 
their progress.""—University of Kansas: 
Pror. C. G. Duniap, Department of English. 


“Professor Hunt has learning, precision, 


and eloquence .of language, ardor in his pro- 
fession, enthusiasm in his mora] sentiment and 





religions convietion, inspiration as a teacher 
striving zealously to lead to what is best and 
noblest. Therefore his book can not be with- 
out great interest and profit.’”’—Courant, 
Hartford. 


“It is far above the ordinary text-book that 
finds an easy method of making copy by copi- 
ous'y quoting from the approved good 
authors. ’’—Pust, Pittsburg. 


‘He has a gift of interpretation and a power 
of anulysis that throw light upon the most 
difficult of the phases of literary development, 
and the work is a veritable library of criticism, 
pointing out the methods of the masters and 
their aims, their particular individual style 
and their art. Students of literature and all 
who are in any way interested ip literary work 
will find thie volume a source of knowledge 
and inspiration.”’"—Record, Philadelphia. 


“Tt is an excellent book and can not prove 
other than a great help to the earnest wide- 
awake, progressive teacher, and every teacher 
who reads the book will not fail to become 
such a teacher if she reads it in the proper 
spirit.” —Hon. J. L. McBrien, State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, Nebraska. 

“‘The book has.our approval as suitable for 
use in the schools of this state. We are satis- 
fied that it is one which may be of great help 
to teachers.’’—Hon. W. L. Stockwell, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, North Dakofa. 

“An excellent work.’’—Hon. May L. 
Scott, State Superintendent of Instruction, 

0. 





Personality as a Factor in Teaching. 


What State Superintendents of Public Instruction Say About It 


e ‘* Greenwood is a ‘mighty’ good introdue- 
tion himself.”"—Hon. R. B. Brydn, state 
Superintendent of Instruction, Washington. 


“‘A new and practical book. It covers a 
variety of interesting’topics.’’—Hon. E. A. 
Jones, State Coinmissioner of Schools, Ohio. 


.‘This work will prove of great value to 
those engaged in the profession of teaching as 
the authors of the papers have evidently given 
the subject much thought, and the suggestions 
will doubtless be found of practical application 
to the work of the schoolroom.”— Hon. 
Katherine L. Craig, Superintendent of 
lastruction, Colorado. 
























































t 12mo, cloth, 427 Pages. $1.20, net; by mail, $1.35 12mo, cloth. $1.00, net; by mail, $1.08 ' 
Fo 
| [FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK AND LONDON | > & 
1 : : 
| Out—A Handbook for Mothers and Nurses) : : 
i | fenliet-S Seetoct fox Mriees ssi evens The ea Generations The 
f oO eaders od 
7 THE HEALTH-CARE Reprinted fromthe rare first A Thy a nap tin Psychic Tr eatment 
Ht over 1,200 errors in later editions being correcte 
A OF THE BABY and the preface restored. of 
§ By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 
$ 


Author of ‘‘ Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 
** A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ”’; 
Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and River- 
side Hospitals; Former Instructor in Diseases of Chil- 


dren at the New York Post Graduate Medical School 
and Hospital, etc. 


With hot weather, that most trying season for the 
infant, at hand, this book fills a timely want. 
It contains suggestions and advice for 
infant-feeding in health and disease. Direc- 
tions are also given for the management of 
fever, and it will be found a guide during the 
prevalence of measles, croup, skin diseases; 
etc. Ample advice is given for cases of acci- 
dents, poisoning, etc. The correction of bad 
habits, and the management of rashes have 
received ample consideration. 

12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York and London 











How to “Pulpit andGrave”’ edited by E. J. Wheeler, 
Conduct A. M., includes sermons, outlines, obituary 

addresses, prayers, classified texts, scripture- 
Funeral readings, death-bed testimonies, funeral eti- 
Services. quette, etc., for the use of preachers, $1.50. 


‘* Far superior to any other work of a similar kind.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 








Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 








All About Revival Meetings 
‘The Manual of Revivals ’’ by Rev. G. W. Hervey, A. 


CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE 


By SUSANNA HASWELL ROWSON 


With an Historical_and Biegns hical Introduc- 
tion by Francis W. Halsey — 


Full of intense human interest and charmingly told, 
this classic in fiction has from ——- to generation 


held its supremacy as one of the world’s most popular 
books. 


Vastly Enhanced by Mr. Halsey’s 
Introduction 


The value of the story has been greatly enhanced 
by the historical, bibliographical, and biographical 
introduction by Francis W. Halsey. 


** A bibliographical and biographical introduction to 
a new and corrected edition of the work, written by 
Francis W. Halsey, forms a document almost as 
iuteresting as the novel itself.””—St. Louis Republic, 


Its Marvelous Popularity 


‘This is the best seller, not merely one of six, but 
the only best and original—it has lasted for over a 
century, and is as on ag? now as it ever was, probably 
more so.”’—New York Times Saturday Review. 
‘It bids fair to flourish in immortal youth so long 
as the heart is capable of pity.”—The Evening Post, 
New York. 

“The present edition is to be desired above all 
others.””— Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 


“It made its way purely on its intrinsic qualities asa 
book that appealed powerfully to human interest. It 
survives to-day on the same merits.” —Times-Star, 





Nervous Disorders 


By DR. PAUL DU BOIS 
Professor of Neuropathology, University of Berne 
ATranslation by Smith ElyJelliffe,M.D., Ph.D., 
and William A. White, M.D., of the Author’s 

: **Les Psychoneurosis.”’ 


Tes work gives the experiences and prin- 

ciples of psychic treatment of nervous 
disorders based upon twenty years of suc- 
cessful specialization and practise in this 
branch of medical skill. he work of the, 
author is that of both psychologist ana phy- 
sician. Besides many psychological con- 
siderations, the author provides a full de- 
scription of the methods used in his practise 
of psychotherapy. 


Of Inestimable Value to Physicians 
“To all engaged in medical pursuits the book must 
be one. of inestimable value.”—JMedical Recorder, 
Chicago, Ill. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net; by mail $3.15. 
Copious Index. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 





8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 


very foundations of physical healt » mind, and 
character.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs.. NEW YORK. 


Cincinnati, O. . 


“Ts there a generation grown that does not know 

Charlotte Temple’s story? Then let it buy this 

authentic edition.”—New York American, 

zZ2mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, 16 Illustrations, 
259 Pages. $1.25, postpaid 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


‘ M., is avolume of practical hints and suggestions from 
\ histories of revivals, and biographies of revivalists, with 
themes for the use of pastors; it includes texts, subjects 
and outlines of the sermons of many distinguished evan- 
gelists. 12mo, cloth, 332 pages. $1.25, postpaid. 


** Will be a great help to a conscientious, faithful min- | 
ister.”’—Lutheran Observer. 


"ynk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
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(Kindergarten Book FREE) 


describing the work of 
Learn 


Chicago Kindergarten 
oie College 





How to 


(Established in 1885) 


Combines a College Course 

and a Profession for 
Students, Teachers, Mothers 
Kinderparten College Young women seeking a life work at once 

womanly, profitable and pleasant; teachers 

wishing to keep in touch with new and original work; mothers 
wishing to know the most approved methods of child culture 
should write at once if 1906 enrollment is desired. 

For Free Book and further information, address ° 


/‘ J.N. Crouse & Elizabeth Harrison, Principals 
Dept. R, Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago, Ill. ie 




















Mentally Deficient and Backward 
Children 


BANCROFT-COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific training and instruc- 
tion, amid delightful surroundings and the comforts of home-life 
fe provided at this school for children of impaired mental faculties. 

Endorsed by prominent physicians who have marked the im- 
‘provement and happiness of our pupils. For those who must 
«care for such children at home we have devised a 


Home Correspondence Course 


which makes instruction easy and improvement sure, 
Catalogue, Manual ot study and particulars of school work or ot cor- 
espondence course sent on request. 


P.O. Box 715, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Miss Foster’s School 


Melrose Park, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 
A Boarding School for Young 
Girls. Beautifully situated in a 
suburb of Philadelphia. Newly 
equipped building surrounded by 
two acres of grounds. Special de- 
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THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI | 


School of Travel 


a whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
sual courses and rates, Girls sail with Principal Oct. 3rd. 
Mrs. Walter W. Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N. H. 

New JERSEY, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Boys’ summer 
camp, Adirondacks. Catalogue and school paper, 


REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. ; MAJ. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 
=) TRAVELC A 
> Oe . J 


HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 




















The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 


Steamers 


“Mew York’’ and “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albany 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 


Afternoon Boat; 
iT} ” 
Steamer “* Mary Powell, 
3:10 P.M. from —— St. 1:45 (Sat- 
CLARK’S 9th Annual 


urday) 
ORIEN Cruise, Feb. 7, 07, 70 days, by 


chartered S. S. “ Arabic ” 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round 
the World. FRANK C,.CLARK, 96 B’way, New York. 











THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 








sage tgiptoneDeniagtaigl Resid 
rench governess. Music, Art, 
Nature Study. Fully equipped 
S gymnasium. Number of _ pupils 
limited. For catalogue, address 
MISS MABEL L. FOSTER. 
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LEARN BY MAIL TO BE A 


cummie?” ACCOUNTANT 
PUBLIC 

Our mail course for the Certified Public Accountant Profession 
qualifies students in 6 to 10 months for expert work. Personal in- 
struction under prominent certified Public Accountants, by a 
thorough and rapid. system, at moderate cost. Success by our 
methods is sure, No failures, Write and learn more about this 
highly paid and uncrowded profession, Other courses in Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing. Commercial Law, 
Bookkeeping, Business Practice. Send for 1906 Prospectus. Ad- 
dress JOHN MOULL, €. P. A., F. I A., Vice Pres. Universal Bus- 
iness Institute, Inc., (Dept, W.) 27-29 E. 22d St., New York. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for College and University 
Year opens Sept. 29, 1906. Send for Catalogue. 


WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master, 
Groton, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
A Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
765-41 Park Row, New York, or, 1065 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
r 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 

aidvises parents about schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories, Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. High ideals. A new 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scien 
tific school and business. Illustrated pamphiet sent free. 
Address Dr. ¥. W. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hali, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


FOREST PARK UNIVERSITY 


College and Preparatory courses, Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Smith and Vassar. College of Music, E.R. KROEGER, Dir. Voice 
Viclia, Pipe Organ, Elocution, Art, Gym. Buildings overlook Park’ 
Year, $275, catalog. ANNA SNEED Cairns, Pres., St. Louis, Missouri 


WASHINCTONSE anc nisiuts 


Achatty, entertaining guide to the National Capital, fuli 
of anecdote and unconventional description. 12mo, cloth,184 
pages of text and 4o pages of inserted illustrations, $1.00 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





























are more attractive than ever 


The New York 


this season. 


Central Lines Four-Track 
Series. No:. ro,... “The “St 
Lawrence River from the 


Thousand Islands to the 
Saguenay ” contains the finest 
map ever made of this region. 
Copy will be sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, 
Manager, General Advertis- 
ing Department, Room 176 F, 
Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


THE 


LINES 





REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 


DIRECTION 
C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mer. 
New York CHICAGO 














COOK’S ROUNDTHE . 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at any price, 

The Standard for 65 years. 
Six Tours: Four Westward, Sept.—Nov. ; 
Two Eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 
bers ; fares inclusive and most moderate. 
Beautifully illustrated programme; yours 
for the asking. Tickets only sold separately 
at lowest rates) SIMILAR TOURS to 
Europe, Egypt and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, &c. 








Late Summer Tour to Europe $485 


September 15—November 12 
Select private party with lady chap- 
eron. THE EAGER TOURS, 650 
Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





Physician who resided eight years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
ences ty and required. Party now partly 
formed. Applications considered in order 
of receipt. Bil latein September, LitER- 
ARY Dicgst, No. 550. 





THE A book devoted 
ART OF TRAVEL ‘ the practical 


; By roblems = 
uropean travel, 
H. H. POWERS 180 pp. Price, $0.20, 


Bureaa of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl,, Boston 


PUBLICATIONS 


B00 K ABRAHAM LINCOLN 














USED TO READ 
If Abraham Lincoln had told you to read a book 


you would have done so at once. 

When a man of Abraham Lincoln’s calibre recom- 
mends a historical work, you know that it possesses 
great merit. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Lincoln said of the 
Abbott’s Makers of History, ‘‘I have not education 
enough to appreciate the profound works of volumi- 
nous historians and if | had, I have no time to read 
them. 

But your series of histories give me in brief com- 
ass just that knowledge of past men and events that 
need. I have read them with the greatest interest — 

to them I am indebted for about all the historical 
knowledge I have.” 

We desire to send you free one of the books 
Abraham Lincoln read and thought so much of, 
and at the same time send you full particulars of our 
special price and easy terms of payment for the most 
interesting and instructive set of books ever published 
in this country. 

More of these remarkable histories are being sold 
each year, because what was interesting and instruc- 
tive to the Great Abraham Lincoln over 40 years 
ago, deeply interests the people of to-day. 





Sign and Mail this Coupon 





and we will send you free of all cost one of the 
books Abraham Lincoln enjoyed and profited by 
because you will also enjoy and profit by the 


same book. 





A. L. FOWLE, 
8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me free of all charges one of the Abbott's 
Histories Abraham Lincoln thought so much of, also 
full particulars of your special offer. 


Stand eddndsex coco svcudckecguts bia seecsdintaavesuel 


Place and state address. ....00sesesceccesevevcvcvsces 
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the regular prices. 
in almost every case from a half to almost two-thirds of their original price. 


which will probably be within the next few days, it is unlikely that any more can ever be offered at such sweeping price reductions. In 
some cases the books cannot be replaced by us at any price after the stock on hand is sold. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


GREAT BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES! 


Ei j D S U a Ri FE R In rearranging our stock for the fall trade we find several C 0 N S ; D ER A & LY 
odd sets of valuable books that remain after a heavy season’s 
CLEARANGE SALE selling. Some of these sets are slightly rubbed or shelf-worn, LESS THAN 
and while the damage is almost indiscernible and the books 












HALF 


0 D D S 7 T § are absolutely unharmed for general purposes, of course we 0 RIG i N AL di | C i. 
could not sell them as new and absolutely perfect stock at 


To clear them out at once we offer these sets of valuable books at big reductions in price—the reductions amounting 
There are only a few sets of each and after they are sold, 














It is “Up To You” To Act Quickly if You Would Secure the 
Biggest Book Bargains of the year. You May Never Again 
Have Such an Opportunity. Only a Few Sets of Each Work 
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lical and Theological subjects especially the list offers 
big values. 








SEND NO MONEY NOW==Not Until 







As the number of sets are limited you must act quickly. Jt will * 
pay you to have several of these sets when they can be had so 


is for Cash in ohe payment. no instalments. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 








cent until you know just what you are 


the year. 


Title of Work, Number of Volumes, Etc. ~~ 
Columbian Encyclopedia, 32 volumes, rich cloth oS Ede ah GAs eee con ssaran anne esetas Lebo hb bo Gs sAasas Rabo eee $27.20 
42 volumes, rich cloth binding.......... Scene eREnsaGewces scene Hae Se Ee ree Roeeoeeks on Sceeeces, MUD 
we =f 36 volumes, full sheep leather binding. Sabah Ww einen sok ses eB Sos ben bn ha.so040'0000400 9095 68 << p'e.05 90.00 
An admirably concise and authentic work, more recent and comprehensive ‘than Many encyclopedias that sell at two or 
three times the price. 
Parker's People’s Bible. 28 vols., 8vo., cloth. One of the most popular works ever prepared........ssseeceeceeesere covces 42:00 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 20 volumes containing 402 of the greatest sermons ever preached from a pulpit. 12mo, cloth...... 20.00 
The Sermon Bible. A library containing 4,800 — outlines with more than 24,000 homiletical references, embracing ~~ 
whole of the sacred scriptures. 12 volumes, SELL Liha 5 sb hoaed ca on says ve Ob ache 3 hha seb ene 50456 6 o 0 49:0w'n 900.95 a's005 4 18.00 
Foster’s Cyclopedia of Prose and Poetical ee ‘Contains the best "religious illustrations, either prose “or 
poetry, which literature affords. Copiously indexed. 4 Vols., 8VO., ClOtN........scecccccccecccctcccccccecctsecesscessececes 20.00 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. For eee written or spoken words this work is a standard. 6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth... 21.00 
Schaft-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Gives in alphabetical order important ‘information on all 
branches and topics of theologicallearning. 4 vols., 8vo, 2980 pages..........ssseeeee ba abuses bees wks shss 06.0 Chbasseabaw ee 20.00 
Wilkinson's Coarse of Foreign Classics. 6 volumes, SNA 5 0% oh5956554n bud save dss ESS eae! Sarre babeuee 9.00 
rs * aa EI, fio o's nis ik 954 W.hiorh'se od Red odes as oi ses ocaces'oui venesuaenul 15.00 
This sa of books gives in English a digest of the works of the great Greek, Latin, French, and German writers. 
Church History. By Prof. John H. Kurtz. Gives the chief events in chureh history of each age, its best writers, list of their 
works, the changes in doctrine and discipline, the developments in ritual, etc. 3 vols., cloth, 1,600 peas Beans sik Reis baie a 6.00 
Typology of Scripture. By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. A standard work. 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, BUI ESR Soros ge saniew ose 5.00 


pages 
The Treasury of David. By Charles Haddon Spurgeon ; an original exposition of the Book of Psalms, containing also a col- 


lection of illustrative extracts from the entire range of literature, etc. 7 Es Os ONIN u's > ort nes on can ednsaseesicséessn's 17.50 
My Sermon Notes. By Rev. Charles Haddon Spurgeon. A selection from outlines ‘of discourses delivered at the Metropol- 

ee ee nTERN: 00s GND ote ons wk soe b heb oh'op seed baen ene bokacssever'ecs codes ¥cle'sbed'oecccceestvccss oe 4.00 
Makers of American History. The life stories of forty illustrious Americans who have made American history. An in- 

tensely vp and instructive Work. 20 VoIS., 1E-leAther.......scccccsevsccccccccvcccccsccccscccccccescccscccccseccceeseseses 40.00 
mer of grew A An immense work of permanent value. It covers the whole field of world-history. 25 vols., illustrated, ns 

i. Uc tech t Ounce Che ae ieee iia Gwinn oh buna 6 oe eb be ned'e$a's veshok cons 0se cee dcensecs boned oencectecgeeh ee i 

Biblical Lights and Sidelights. Ten thousand Biblical illustrations with thirty thousand cross references for the use of 

public speakers and teachers. Svo., cloth, G38 pp. Sheep leather..........csccccsccscccccccvcccccccvcssvescecccesceseveccs 5.50 
Pusey’s Commentaries. One large octavo volume of 619 pages devoted to Daniel, and two octavo volumes of nearly 1,000 

aes nn URED DREN ENN, CEI 50 5 vv raw iv ie vip sip 210» © 4.058 S40 0° 0's 6 0.4.9.0'5'0'6. 6.6. p10 6'0.6,0 60,0010;5 016 0180 0.8% eo 6 vopesese dues dees 9 00 


Holy Days and Holidays. An exhaustive encyclopedia of inspiring thoughts from the great poets, authors, preachers, 
—- and others on the important days of the ecclesiastical calendar and the leading secular holidays. 8vo., cloth, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ANOTHER NOVELIST TO BELL THE CORPO- 
RATION CAT. 


LTHO Mr. Winston Churchill’s “Coniston” can scarcely 
hope to rival Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ Jungle” as a stimulant 

to the forces of reform, it has at least dragged its author into the 
political arena as an opponent of corporation control in State gov- 
ernment. “Coniston” is a novel embodying a skilful attack on 
railroad rule in an unnamed New England State which closely 
resembles New Hampshire. The latter State, it is alleged, is in 
the grasp of the Boston & Maine Railroad, and its Legislature is 
dominated by a powerful lobby rep- 





Maine Railroad before it is made. This is true of the Republican 
party, and in the days when the Democratic party was able to 
make a fight for supremacy in the State it was true, I am told, of 
the Democrats also. Of late years the Republican majority at 
the polls and in the Legislature has been so large that the Demo- 
crats have rather been neglected by the corporations. 

“Under this system, it can be seen, actual bribery with money 
is not necessary. In recent years, at least, it is rarely, if ever, re- 
sorted to. But there are many other ways in which the same re- 
sult—the bondage of the individual and of the State—is brought 
about. A flood of free passes is one. Promises of further politi- 
cal preferment form another. A majority of the lawyers of the 
State are retained for the railroads, their services in many cases 
largely political. In brief, the machinery of politics in the State 
is in the hands of the railroad, and 
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resenting that corporation. After 
reading his book the Lincoln Repub- 
licans, a reform party which is ma- 
king itself felt in a number of States 
by its revolt against political boss- 
ism and machine rule, selected Mr. 
Churchill as their candidate for the 
Governorship of the Granite State. 
Ina communication announcing this 
fact they say: “ Your latest novel, 
depicting the lobby and the boss and 
their machinations, and appealing 
to the people to throw off their yoke, 
is as timely as was ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ which was directed againsta 
form of slavery less insidious, per- 
haps, but no more real or vicious.” 
Inhis letter accepting the offered in- 
dorsement of the Lincoln party Mr. 
Churchill suggests that “the broad 
issue and general platform should 
be the non-interference of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad or of any other 
corporation in the politics and gov- 
ernment of the State.” His candi- 
dacy is described in a Concord des- 
patch as “the most important politi- 
cal movement in this State in recent 
years.” Arepresentative of the New 
York Herald reports Mr. Churchill 
as admitting that “the chances are rather against me, perhaps.” 
In the course of the same interview the novelist-candidate thus de- 
scribes the conditions which call for reform: 








“Conditions may not be so bad in New Hampshire in some re- | 


spects as in some other States—indeed, I know they are not—but 
I doubt if there is a State in the Union more completely sub- 
servient to railroad dominance than New Hampshire. 

“Every nomination of a public servant, from Governor, United 
States Senators, Representatives in Congress, Councilors, and 
Speakers, down to Aldermen and Representatives in the Legisla- 
ture, is approved by men claiming to represent the Boston & 








WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Who wishes to do for New Hampshire what Roosevelt has done for “O Governor, don’t be afraid. It 
the United States—in the matter of railways. 


has been for a long time.” 


A portion of the press smiles good- 
naturedly over the chances of this. 
latest champion of political reform. 
“Mr. Churchill’s struggle with the: 
machine should be curious enough to 
enliven the dog-days,” remarks the 
New York Suz (Ind.) ; and the Hart- 
ford Courant (Rep.) exclaims: 





“David and Goliath over again. 
We expect to see ex-Senator Chan- 
dler give the plucky, pebble-slinging 
youngster a public pat on the head, 
if only for old sake’s sake and to ag- 
gravate Dr. Gallinger. We are not 
expecting to see Leslie M. Shaw, of 
Iowa, butt in upon this occasion as 
he did the last time Mr. Clement was. 
up for the Governorship in Vermont. 
This New Hampshire revolt may be 
snuffed out; there’s also the chance . 
that it may grow into something big 
and notable. Look at the Lincoln 
Republicans of Pennsylvania !” 


The Chicago 7ribune (Rep.) re- 
calls the rustic’s remark to John 
Langdon in 1810, when that gentle- 
man expressed distrust of his ability,. 








does not take much of a man to gov- 
ern New Hampshire.” Zhe Tribune 
does not make it altogether clear whether or not it quotes this for 
Mr. Churchill’s encouragement. Other New York and Chicago 
papers, however, treat the matter more serioulsy. “Mr. Churchill 
has defined not only a real issue, but the most important issue in 
American politics,” says the New York World (Dem.), which 
adds: 


“ His platform applies to nearly every State and to the National 
Government as well. .. . This is the issue in Lowa, where the 
railroads are opposing the renomination of Governor Cummins, 
It has been the real issue in Wisconsin during La Follette’s long 
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fight, as it was in Michigen under Pingree. It was the issue in 
New York last fall wh:ch overthrew Boss Murphy, and it was the 
issue in the Democratic State Convention in Pennsylvania the 
other day when Guffey was defeated 

“Whenever this issue can be clearly drawn there is never any 
doubt as to the result The difficulty is in making the issue clear. 
and the chief work which satellite politicians perform for @orpora- 
tion employers is in drawing herrings across the trail... .... 

‘If Mr. Churchill can make the people of New Hampshire un- 
derstand that the real question is whether they are to have true 
self-government or goyernment by the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
there can be little doubt which they will select.” 


Says the New York American (Dem.): 


“No doubt the professional politicians of his State, which isa 
small one, and therefore easily controlled by the professionals, will 
jeer alike at his candidacy and his utterance. But he has, with 
the unfailing instinct of a man who cares more for the right than 
for any political organization, put his finger on the crying evil in 
American government to-day. 

“What he complains of in New Hampshire is equally true in 
Vermont. In the other States of New England, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad is dominant not only in trans- 
portation, but in political power. In Pennsylvania the battle for 
the right centers on the power of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and its allied corporations. In Kentucky and Tennessee 
Belmont’s Louisville & Nashville Railroad is the political factor. 
In Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi the Southern Railroad, con- 
trolled by Pierpont Morgan, is the force to which machine politi- 
cians defer. Florida is divided between the Plant System and the 
East Coast Railway, owned by Flagler, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. As for the unhappy condition of California, under the hard 
hand of the Southern Pacific, that is a matter of common no- 
toriety.” 


The Chicago Daily News (Ind.) also admits that the issue which 
Mr Churchill defines is practically the foremost issue in a consid- 
erable number of other States in widely separated sections of the 
Union; but it also emphasizes the obstacles in the way of reform. 
We read: 


“The difficulty, here as always, lies in making the issue clear, 
in arousing the voters to the true character of the political manip- 
ulation by which they are misgoverned. Lobbyists and politicians 
are past masters in the art of beclouding a situation so that other 
issues or the influences of partizan sentiment shall be the decisive 
factors.” 




















UNCLE SaM—“ Hey, neighbor! Want me to stop it for you?” 
— Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 
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The Brooklyn Zag/e (Dem.) pretends to detect behind the whole 
movement the cloven hoof of the literary advertiser. Thus; 


“The unrivaled Sinclair may scorn this candidacy for a rock- 
bound governorship, but we feel sure that George Bernard Shaw, 
who once wrote, ‘I am a hardened and tdlerably expert advertiser 
myself,’ would recognize Mr. Churchill’s claims to consideration 
PNWMISWIASS <0. 6 che!» 

“At this rate the novelists of 1920 will have to get up early if 
they expect to achieve literary success. The actors, who used to 
be regarded as the only artists privileged to advertise their wares 
in their daily lives, are left far behind. Even Bernhardt quailed 
before drawing an ambassador into the train of her press agents. 
The novelists do not stop at the portals of the highest office in the 
gift of the people of a State or of the country.” 





INTERVENTION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


HE Cleveland P/ain Dealer can not agree with the Washing- 
ton /osf that the President would have done better to keep 
“hands off” the Central-American war. On the contrary, we were 
more than ever bound to intervene, thinks 7ze Plain Dealer, be- 
cause “ to strive for peace between two distant nations fighting in 
a quarrel which co-cerned us only incidentally if at all, and a year 
later to sit supinely by while our next-door neighbors are cutting 
one another's throats in our own backyard, this is not the brave 
and honest way, the American way. or the Roosevelt way.” Es- 
pecially is this true, since, as the New York Evening Mail puts it, 
“evade it as we may, we can not, in a pinch, escape the fact that 
the small American republics are under our supervision.” In the 
opinion of Zhe Mail,“ every incident of this kind clinches the 
supervision a little tighter.” The Brooklyn Standard Union urges 
a sort of “ big-stick ” policy in these words: 

“The attitude of this country toward the naughty little repub- 
lics of the South has always been that of a grown-up man who 
watches a group of boys fighting, and does not interfere, believing 
that such exercise is good for their health. In that Uncle Sam 
has not been quite true to avuncular duty toward his little nephews. 
They should be made to live together peaceably, and their quar- 
rels should be adjusted from Washington, before any of the group 
has time to say,‘ You dassen’t.’ Half the energy which Central 
America expends in war, or the preparations for war, and in politi- 
cal revolutions, would make these territories the garden spots of 
the New World.” 


Take it all in all, the majority of the press approve of the 




















MORE TROUBLE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL POLICEMAN. 
—DeMar in the Philadel, hia Record. 


BREAKING IT UP. 
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PRESIDENT ESCALGON, OF SALVADOR. 











PRESIDENT CABRERA, OF GUATEMALA, 


PRESIDENT BUNILLA, OF HONDURAS. 














THREE WOULD-BE NAPOLEONS. 


President’s intervention which brought about the meeting of the 
peace envoys of Honduras, Salvador, and Guatemala upon the rock- 
ing deck of the cruiser Warblehead. Many papers saw in the inev- 
itable seasickness a potent stimulant to speedy peace. Many called 
the trouble, in the phrase of the Pittsburg Gazette Times, “a tem- 
pest in a teapot.” One reason for that is the unusual obscurity of 
the causes of the war. The Hartford Courant finds solace in the 
fact that “no living man outside of those concerned ” knows what 
caused it—nevertheless Zhe Courant bravely attempts to explain 
it in this way: 

“For the purpose of definition one may say that it is a war of 
bosses. The boss of Guatemala professes that the neighboring 
boss of Salvador got over the boundary between the two countries, 
or wished to get over and assassinate him, and soon. The boss 
of Salvador must be both a spunky and a plucky fellow, for Sal- 
vador has only 900,000 inhabitants to the 1,800,000 of Guatemala. 
However, one story is as good as another in such a case. Hon- 
duras appears to have gone into the war—to the very slight extent 
that she went into it—-mainly because fighting was going on in the 
neighborhood and the opportunitty was too good to be missed. 
When Central-American armies go out for war they go without 
a commissariat, and of course living on the land furnishes many 
chances of finding other things than a living. Honduras has only 
775,000 inhabitants, mostly of aboriginal blood. One story is that 
Nicaragua also ought to have got into the muss—that Nicaragua, 
Salvador, and Honduras had entered into an offensive and defen- 


sive coalition against possible territorial aggressions by Guate- 
mala.” 


According to press despatches, the losses in one battle alone 
were about 8,ooo in killed and wounded. The Providence Journal 
has had experience with figures of Central-American casualties, 
but some damage must have been done. So Zhe Journal reflects 
thus: 

“ At any rate, the slaughter in this battle raises the struggle to 
the dignity and importance of something more than a typical 
Latin-American skirmish; and it is pleasing in proportion to this 
fact to learn that our proposal of mediation has resulted in an 
agreement for anarmistice. It looks as if the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration would have another peaceable triumph to its credit, a tri- 
umph not equal to that achieved at Portsmouth, but deserving 
universal applause.” 

And, as a matter of fact, the meeting on the Marédlehead proved 
successful, and tho no reports of seasickness have come, a peace 
and amicable relations have been established. 


BELITTLING THE BRYAN BOOM. 


HE Republican and Gold Democratic papers that have been 
watching the growth of the Bryan boom with various emo- 
tions, ranging from concern to amusement, are now treating it 
with satire and waiting to see if it will last. Some declare that it 
has reached high-water mark, and is even now receding. They 
have examined his utterances abroad, found that the so-called 
“dead issues” are still alive to Mr. Bryan, and regard this discov- 
ery alone as sufficient to burst the bubble of his popularity. Even 
the New York Z7zmes (Dem.), which only a short while ago printed 
a long and enthusiastic editorial about the “ conservative” candi- 
date, can only say in pathetic strain : 


“The public began to hope that the old, empty formulas had 
been forgotten, the sterile doctrines abandoned, and that the dead 
issues would be permitted to lie undisturbed in the becoming 
drapery of their cerements. Evidently some suspicion has entered 
the mind of Mr. Bryan that his ‘later manner’ may put too great 
a strain upon the loyalty of his early friends; or, it may be that 
some trusted counselor had admonished him against putting on 
conservative fashions at a time when radicalism is rampant and 
the overthrowing of what has been is all the rage.” 


To how much more advantage, reflects Zhe Times, Mr. Bryan 
might have taken some definite stand on the tariff instead of 
“crowing over dead and forgotten things.” The New York 7776- 
une is one of those Republican papers that express amusement at 
the change of heart in the Democratic party since Mr. Bryan be- 
gan to say things. Says Zhe Tribune: 


“It must be rather cold cheer to ex-apostles of ‘safety and san- 
ity’ to learn that he considers himself even more radical to-day 
than he was in 1896. He is still unconvinced that he was wrong in 
1896 and 1900 in demanding the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver and in seeking to force the United States to maintain the 
double standard in defiance of the monetary usage and practise of 
the rest of the commercial world. He would meet the problem of 
1896, if it should arise again, by insisting on the same remedy. 
Moreover, he would reaffirm every other plank in the Chicago 
platform—a platform once vigorously denounced by the ‘conserva- 
tives’as the essence of folly and aaarchy. We shall await with 
interest the comments of Democrats whose opinion of Mr. Bryan 
has been ‘so marvelously changed ’ during his absence abroad on 
the Democratic leader’s latest elucidation of Democratic princi- 
ples.” 


“They were beginning to think,” 7he Tribune further observes 
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in high good humor, “ that the Nebrasba ex-radical had become 
safely Parkerized and that he would be willing to make the next 
campaign on a platform of: truly Jeffersonian elasticity and 
vagueness.” But Mr. Bryan “didn’t relish sitting on a stoolvand 
training for honors as an oracle. His radical blood still runs“hot, 
and he does not want to be supported on false pretenses.” Thus 
The Tribune; and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) has_a the- 
ory that “every new talk by William J. Bryan furnishes a new and 
excellent reason for his fellow-countrymen to keep him in private 
life.” Zhe Globe-Democrat refers to Mr. Bryan’s belief in silver 
and adds: 


“ He is apparently as incapable as an Igorrote of distinguishing 
between real and bogus money—between the coin which the world 
recognizes as the measure of ex- 
change and that which is used in the 
interior of China, for at that coun- 
try’s ports and at its capital the 
money of the world is employed. It 
is well for his countrymen that Mr. 
Bryan is making these confessions 
in advance of his nomination. If, in 
the face of his openly avowed Bour- 
bonism, the Democratic party nomi- 
nates Mr. Bryan in 1908, it will de- 
serve the overwhelming disaster 
which will be sure to be dealt to it at 
the polls by the aroused and indig- 
nant American people.” 


In the opinion of the New York 
Sun (Ind. Dem.), which has its own 
Democratic candidate of the dark- 
horse variety for 1908,“ Mr. Bryan 
should have remained discreetly out 
of the country until the spring of 
1908, and his name should have been 
kept in the background until the 
claims of his competitors had grown 
stale and mildewed, when there 
would have been a possibility that 
his candidacy could be forced upon 
his party with a rush and a hurrah, 
as Grant’s came within an ace of 
being in 1880.” The Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.) in an article entitled 
“The Rise and Fall of Bryan,” says 


that “almost as suddenly as the uplift came the decline,” and then 
adds: 


“But the very things which make people conscious that he is 
not as strong as he was a month ago show that the elements of his 
weakness remain. He could not continue silent. He could not 
help repeating his silver heresy. He could not refrain from de- 
claring that he is more radical than he was in 1896. These things 
not only involve a direct loss, but they change the moral impres- 

















THE LION AND THE MOUSE. 
—May in the Detroit /ourna/. 





W. J. GHENT, 


Who charges the teaching and preaching classes with being the 
mouthpieces of capital. 





[July 28, 


sion. They dissipate any idea that he has advanced with the 
years, and leave the feeling that he is the same man that he was 
when the country so overwhelmingly rejected him. He loomed 
large for a little time, but it is plain that he has already lost much 
of his sudden prestige.” 


, 





ARE THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES THE 
RETAINERS OF THE CAPITALISTS? 


HE constant cry of the Socialists for sharp class distinction 

and class consciousness is particularly well illustrated in a 

long article by Mr. W. J. Ghent His article is a passionate phi- 
lippic hurled at all the teaching and preaching classes who are not 
ticketed and docketed Socialists, and who are, therefore, by Social- 
istic reasoning, against Socialism. 
“You publicists, professors, teach- 
ers, ministers, editors, lawyers, and 


régime and oppose the struggles of 
the working class for a better life ; 
you whose business it is to find a 
practical, a juridical, an ethical, and 
even a spiritual sanction for things 
as they exist, and who prate and 
drone the cheap moralities which are 


that employs you—there is a word 
to say to you which needs to be 
spoken.” Thus Mr. Ghent, writing 
in The Independent, addresses all 
the professional classes enumerated ; 
and the word he has to say to them 
is that the laboring classes, for whom 
he assumes to speak, think but ill of 
the professional people. 

Mr. Ghent does not deny the intel- 
lectual leaders of the country a cer- 


honesty that Mr. Ghent approves of. 
He says: “ You serve, as your intel- 
lectual forebears have ever served, 
as expounders of the special moral- 
ities which the ruling -class has ever 
sought to impose upon the ruled. 
But you are dishonest in that you do 
not acknowledge the class character of your teachings, and that 
you seek to give a social and general sanction of what is purely 
an expression of the needs of your employers.” With unrelent- 
ing ferocity, and with a sneer, Mr. Ghent charges that the “open 
shop” would never be defended but for the fact that capital is at 
warfare with the unions. The violence against the “scab” laborer 
occupies the attention of writers and preachers; but that other 
violence, made up of accidents throughout the industrial plant of 
the nation, which every year kills some 60,000 and injures 1,600,- 
ooo persons, according to Mr. Ghent, is taken as a matter of 
course. Indeed child labor, the writer charges, which is a topic 
of discussion in the North, is being aired only because economic 
reasons demand it; editorial writers in the South, he says, are still 
defending it, because capital, which employs them, demands it. 
“And so,” he remarks, “by tongue and pen, you coax and per- 
suade the toilers to keep at their plodding tasks, to bear with 
patience hunger and cold, illness and wounds, and the thousand 
privations which are their inescapable lot. Your employers must 
reap their rent, interest, and profits. And how can they reap un- 
less the masses sow?” 

Most of the virtues preached by moralists and divines are, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ghent, merely the shadow of adream. How often 
do we not hear that efficiency, thrift, hard work, are the salvation 
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HERBERT PARSONS, 
Quigg’s opponent. 


of the workman? But, in 
believing that, we are all 
hopelessly wrong. Mr. 
Ghent argues that were 
we all the efficient equals 
of Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Rockefeller, the rough work of the world would still have to be 
done, and the doers would then be those entitled to be doing 
something better. Out of 1,200,000 railway men, he finds that 
only 1,200 are’ general officers. So what avails “efficiency”? 
Thrift and hard work are mere fantasies of the mind. 

Thrive how the workman will, Mr. Ghent finds that in Lon- 
don one person in every four of the population dies on some 
form of public charity ; and in New York, one in every ten is 
buried in the Potter’s field; and yet these pathetically miserable 
people, the toilers, are the support and mainstay of the profes- 
sional classes. The professional classes, in Mr. Ghent’s opinion, 
are in reality the pensioners of the working class. And yet, in- 
stead of rendering them service, the professional folk are forever 
engaged in serving the ruling class, and in crying out upon Social- 
ism, which might be of some good to the workers. 

The Independent editorially takes issue with Mr. Ghent and 
gives as good as it gets. “We believe,” cries The /ndependent, 
“that we know the proletariat as well as you do. It is they for 
whom we work. They are the patrons of our newspapers and our 
churches, and their children are scholars. They are our support- 
ers ; they are not yours. The labor unions we believe in as well 
as you.” Te reply goes on briskly: 


“But you address us as ‘retainers,’ paid and supported by the 
social organization which we are compelled to defend. What are 
you? You are no practising artizan. You do not make your 
living as a housesmith ora printer. You may have been such as 
a youth; and so were we. You, too, are a retainer; you make 
your living as a representative and defender of Socialists, and, 
incidentally, of labor unions. To be sure, we grant you are hon- 
est and earnest; but so are we. We are not as passionate as you 
in our beliefs, for we give our chief energy to making a ‘living in 
other ways than as the paid advocates of the social system in 
which we live, but would it not be decent for you to allow that we 
may be as honest in our approval of the rights of individual prop- 
erty as you are in your doctrine of collectivism ?” 


The kernel of Mr. Ghent’s attack, in the opinion of 7he /ude- 
pendent, lies in the fact that the professional classes have not as 
yet accepted the principle of the common ownership of the means 
of production, and for that, it is argued, the times are not yet 
ripe. The editorial concludes with these words: 


“We can not, Mr. Ghent, answer railing for railing; we do not 
think it would be courteous or just. We do not say that you are 
‘dishonest,’ that you prate and drone cheap moralities, to quote 
only from the first half column of your long article; for we believe 
you are honest, and you don’t drone, if you do prate.” 

“We admire your earnestness, the literary art with which you 





SENATOR PLATT’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
The Senator is the most aged man in the picture. 
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LEMUEL ELY QUIGG, 
Who united Platt and Odell. 


adorn your philippic and 
the poetry with which you 
beribbon your rapier. 
Neither our space nor our 
choice allows us to follow 
yourexample. We simp- 
ly wish to indicate that 
you have no monopoly of honestly, and that the class for whom 
you assnme to speak repudiates your right. But we agree with 
you that we want more socialism, while we cannot agree that pri- 
vate wealth is theft.” 





REPUBLICAN POLITICS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


ENATOR THOMAS COLLIER PLATT, of New York, 
is now styled by many papers “ the Last of the Bosses,” and 
the Washington S¢ar rolls the phrase under its tongue, as it were, 
and descants on its literary flavor. “The Last of the Barons,” 
“the Last of the Cavaliers,” are similar smooth phrases that by 
analogy occur to the ruminating Star. Papers in New York 
State, however, are inclined to anything but reflection on the ro- 
mantic attributes of Senator Platt. Ever since Lemuel Ely Quigg 
brought together Platt and Odell, to whom Platt had vowed he 
would never speak again, alarums and tumult have been sounding 
through the press of New York. The Rochester Post-Express 
(Ind. Rep.), inan exhaustive article on the “ Republican situation ” 
in New York, expresses regret that Governor Higgins did not ut- 
terly annihilate Odell politically and thus forestall the present 
coalition of Odell with Platt brought about by Quigg. The way 
to do this, thinks that paper, would have been “ by demanding a 
meeting of the state committee and the election of a chairman who 
would command the confidence of the party, in place of the thor- 
oughly distrusted Odell.” Now, the Platt-Odell combination is 
further strengthened by ex-Governor Black, who is reported to be 
seeking a senatorship. On the other side is such a leader as Her- 
bert Parsons, known to have the friendship of President Roose- 
velt, altho the President as yet has taken no hand in the matter. 
In the judgment of 7he Post-E-xpress the situation is like this: 
“The hope of the party now lies in the defeat of Governor Hig- 
gins for a renomination, and the selection of a candidate by the 
new combination who, in spite of his backers, will command the 
support of the people. Many times a party boss, afraid of the 
wrath of the public, which he knows he deserves, has averted de- 
feat by nominating a candidate not in sympathy with him or his 
methods. If Platt had thought he could carry the State with a 
tool in 1894, he would not have nominated such an upright and 
honorable man as Levi Parsons Morton, whom he couldn’t con- 
trol. If he had thought the people would submit to another ad- 
ministration by Frank S. Black, Platt would not have nominated 
Colonel Roosevelt in 1898. The situation now is not unlike that 
of those years. The resentment of the people is so strong, and 
they are so keenly alive to the necessity of protecting themselves, 
that a candidate known to be closely identified with the political 
bosses might not be elected. For the sake of the future, there- 
fore, wisdom requires the new combination to nominate, not a 
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jelly-fish like Higgins or a subservient tool like Quigg, but a man 
whose record is so clean, whose reputation is so good, whose 
courage and independence are so well known, and whose character 
is so high that he would be a platform in himself, and would in- 
stantly command the confidence of the people, who would turn to 
him instinctively as one who would strive mightily in their behalf 
and rejoice in serving them, and them alone.” 


The New York Evening Post (Ind.) thinks, however, that 
“ Odell and Platt in unison ought to be enough to sink any ticket ; 
but, then, the Republican bosses are hoping that Hearst wil! 
frighten enough decent people into their arms to save the day.” 
The New York Suz (Ind. Dem.), in Delphic strain, gives out this 
prophecy : 


“ The Sun craves permission to present its humble service to the 
supreme powers at Oyster Bay, to Messrs. Platt and Depew, to 
the new and austere hierarchy of Odell and associates, to one 
Frank Wayland Higgins, the putative Governor of the State of 
New York, and to all the sober-minded and self-respecting Repub- 
licans to whose confidence it can appeal, and with all deference 
and respect submits: 

“The next Governor of the State of New York will be a Demo- 
crat. 

“The next Governor of the State of New York will be the next 
President of the United States.” 


Whereat the New York World, which is Democratic, replies 
with spirit, but with equal mystery : “ No Democrat will be elected 
Governor of New York this year. The next President of the 
United States will not be a Democrat.” Zhe Evening Post's 
political reporter has a theory that it is the plan of the Odell-Platt 
combination “to starta boom for the nomination of Charles E. 
Hughes.” The Buffalo Commercial (Rep.), owned by William C. 
Warren, an intimate friend of Odell, has already come out as 
follows: 


“ The Commercial thinks it the plain duty of Republican news- 
papers and leaders to express their honest opinions about the ex- 
pediency of placing Governor Higgins at the head of their ticket 
next fall, before the delegates to the conventions areelected. For 
one, it believes that the party requires stronger leadership in the 
coming campaign than Mr. Higgins, well-meaning man as he gen- 
erally is, can possibly furnish. There is little in Mr. Higgins’s 
character, temperament, or record that appeals to the popular 
imagination or is calculated to inspire confidence, much less en- 
thusiasm, in the electorate. He is a man of mediocre abilities and 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


[July 28, 


commonplace mental equipment—an essentially parochial states- 
man, without initiative, rot sure of himself on any question, even 
when he is dead right and has his party and public opinion behind 
him.” 

As the type of candidate it has in fnind, 7he Commercial names 
Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes. In the mean while Mr, 
Hughes is in Europe and the machine moves on. _ For if the Dem- 
ocratic party nominates Mr. Hearst, Mr. Hughes, many believe, 
alone could beat him. 





DISSOLUTION OF THE DOUMA. 


HETHER the dissolution of the Douma by the Czar will 
be followed by the dissolution of the autocracy by the 
people, is the question our newspapers are now asking. Accord- 
ing to one view,.the Czar, by this act, has virtually dared the peo- 
ple to come on; according to another view, the sovereign has an 
undoubted right to prorogue the parliament, and if the latter make 
his act the excuse for insurrection, they will be responsible for the 
blood of the victims. The view of Nicholas himself, as expressed 
in his ukase, is that the Douma turned itself into a revolutionary 
committee and thus indirectly incited the recent uprisings, so it 
had to be dissolved to save the peace of the empire. He an- 
nounces his intention to convoke another parliament on March 5, 
1907. He complains thus of the Douma: 


“A cruel disappointment has befallen our expectations. The 
representatives of the nation, instead of applying themselves to the 
work of productive legislation, strayed into a sphere beyond their 
competence and have been making comments on the imperfections 
of the Fundamental Laws, which can only be modified by our im- 
perial will. In short, the representatives of the nation have under- 
taken really illegal acts, such as an appeal to the nation by parlia- 
ment. 

“The peasants, disturbed by such anomalies, seeing no hope for 
the amelioration of their lot, resorted in a number of districts to 
open pillage, destruction of other people’s property, and disobe- 
dience of law.” 


General von Schwanebach, Controller of the Empire, makes a 
similar statement to a press correspondent in what is regarded as 
the official explanation of the situation. He says: 

“You can tell the American people that this step was forced 


upon the Government as the only way of extricating the country 
from the horrible reign of blood and terrorism which prevails. The 
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WANTED: A NEW HAND AT THE WHEEL. 
—Thorndike in the Philadelphia Press. 


SOME RECENT INSURANCE HISTORY. 
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dissolution of the present parliament does not mean a return to 
irresponsible absolutism. The past is dead forever. 

“From his Majesty’s own lips I can assure you that he still be- 
lieves in the principle of popular representation and firmly intends 
to adhere to it; but he became convinced that the present parlia- 
ment was elected under abnormal condition, and did not represent 
the true sentiment of the country, and that it was necessary to 
make another appeal to the nation. 

“Ever since the assembling of parliament the intransigeant 
temper displayed convinced us (meaning the Ministry) that the 
principal object of those in control was to make 


of his ‘children.’ And now they see their representatives driven 
‘from their chamber, and the old harsh rule reestablished. And 


this at a moment when their hopes had been raised to the highest. 
Famine and bloodshed prevail in whole provinces, and to the cry 
of his suffering and disturbed people the Autocrat responds only 
with defiance and repression. The best of the courses open to 
him would have been desperately difficult; he has chosen the very 
worst.” 


The Czar is justified, from a legal standpoint, however, by the 
Philadelphia Press, which warns the Douma 








it the center of revolutionary agitation instead 
of settling down to constructive work, and that 
therefore sooner or later its dispersal would be 
necessary. But we wished to wait until its 
incapacity and true rdle burned themselves into 
the minds of the people. As we anticipated, 
parliament proceeded to write its own death 
sentence by demonstrating that it neither was nor 
desired to bea legislative body, but simply a 
revolutionary tribunal. 








In spite of these explanations, the New York 
Times thinks the Czar has chosen “the very 
worst” course open tohim. It observes: 


“The Czar has tried the experiment of pop- 
ular representation on a scale and in a form his 
advisers led him to expect would be manage- 
able, and it has proved completely unmanage- 
able. He goes back to arbitrary military rule, 
declares the capital substantially in a state of 
siege, calls in his most trusted regiments, starts 





against provoking resistance. To quote: 


“Had the Czar dissolved the Douma and re- 
fused another election, revoking the constitution 
or Fundamental Law already granted, reaction 
and revolution, autocracy and insurrection, 
would have been face to face. But this the Czar 
has not done. In dissolving the Douma he has 
done nothing but exercise his constitutional 
power. Under the Fundamental Law, like every 
other constitutional sovereign, the Czar has the 
right to dissolve a representative assembly and 
bring on the election of another. The Czar has 
ordered such an election and the assembly of 
another Douma within six months. This is a 
strictly constitutional appeal to the people. 

“Tf the Constitutional Democrats refuse this 
appeal and seek to reassemble the Douma, it 
will be they, and not the Czar,who begin revolu- 








THE NEW RUSSIAN PREMIER, tion. They will put into the hands of reaction 


the arrest of the leaders of discontent, suspends 
the press, and in effect recalls every promise he 


Stolypine, described as “ just and in- 
corruptible.” He regarded the recent 
doings of the Douma as those of an an- 


the one efficient weapon its leaders need, an 
illegal act, by the representatives of. the people. 





histic club. 
has made, blasts every hope he has aroused, and aaa 


opens between him and his people the old impassable gulf. But 
in the mean time his people have learned much.” 

“They learned last summer that his armies and fleets had been 
hopelessly and in some cases disgracefully beaten by a nation 
they had been taught to despise. They have learned that the rich 
nations of the world doubt the stability of his rule, tighten their 
purse-strings, and will lend to him only on usurious terms. They 
have seen regiments, then garrisons, and crews of ships mutiny 
against his authority, and the most docile and unquestioning army 
of the world manifest with relative impunity an insubordination 
that three years since would have been followed by the swift death 
of all offenders. They have seen the Czar, in his despair, turn, 
or profess to turn, to them, asking advice and aid and the support 



































CHORUS— WONDER IF I’M 1T!” 
—Lovey in the Salt Lake Herald. 


PUZZLE: FIND THE CANDIDATE. 


If the Douma accepts the appeaf to the people, 
the temporizing Czar has but postponed the in- 
evitable. Half a year hence he will again be face to face with 
another Douma, fresh from the people, more implacable, more 
powerful, and possessing all the momentum which gathering revo- 
lution always gains. 

“A rising, a false step by the dissolved-Douma refusing the 
appeal to the people, worst of all a general peasant outbreak, may 
plunge Russia into blood and fire, such as the world has not seen 
or will not look upon its like until the dead dumb millions of China 
stir from below.” 


Meanwhile the despatches portend trouble. 





Has anybody noticed Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, vaulting lightly 
into the Bryan band-wagon?—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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THAT AUTUMN ITINERARY. 
If one could only reach the Presidency tiis way. 
—Warren in the Boston Herald. 
o 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE SPIRITUAL DETACHMENT OF LIONEL 
JOHNSON. : 


O live in the world of letters and be not of it was true of 
Lionel Johnson as of few other literary men of modern 
times, we are shown by Katherine Brégy in a sympathetic study 
in The Catholic World (New York). He was one of the writers 
identified in a degree with the Irish literary revival; and tho his 
day was brief, his achievement both in poetry and criticism “ stood 
for something definite and something high.” As a poet, says 
Miss Brégy, he “clothed conceptions of delicate and poignant 
loveliness in the white robe of almost classic severity,” and asa 
critic he showed himself “a master of sure judgment and catholic 
sympathies.” The dominating quality, we are told, was his aloof- 
ness which “ to the very end was majestic as well as melancholy.” 
Born in 1867 and dying in 1902, Lionel Johnson produced but two 
or three volumes of verse, and, aside from the criticism contributed 
to the London Academy and The Daily Chronicle, one admirable 
work on “ The Art of Thomas Hardy.” His family were of Prot- 
estant faith and military predilection, says the writer, but “ per- 
haps it was the old Gaelic and Cymric strain in his blood which 
kept the boy so free from these environing influences, and planted 
in his heart an early love of nature and of the past, a certain mys- 
tic kinship with the beautiful and the unknown.” Shortly after 
attaining his majority he was received into the Catholic Church. 
“This step implied no sudden change of faith,” says Miss Brégy, 
“for he seems to have been Catholic almost from the first by some 
intuitive yearning. His instinct was all for legitimacy and orderly 
development, on the one side—on the other, all for the mystical 
and unworldly, for the human fired with the touch of the divine.” 
He was unwavering, says the writer, in his devotion to what Faber 
has called “ the mystical apostolate of the inward life,” but, “ with 
characteristic self-criticism, he deemed himself better suited toa 
literary than to a priestly career.” His detachment from the 
warring voices of the late nineteenth century is indicated in the 
following sympathetic analysis: 

“Lionel Johnson was one of a little band who, through all the 
turmoil of late nineteenth-century thought—through the storms of 
rationalism and materialism and realism—kept their faces stead- 
fastly toward the east. Truth and beauty shone as twin stars be- 
fore his quiet gaze; and his supreme achievement was to create 
works of art which ‘suffice the eye and save the soul beside.’ His 
message, all along, was one of reconciliation. He contrived to 
be at once the apostle of culture and of devotion, of art and of 
nature, of modernity and of the ancient. His love for Catholicity 
and for Ireland nowise lessened his joy in England; nor did his 
exultation in the forest wilds dull his ears to the call of London’s 
thoroughfares. One marvels, seeing the gracious harmony of his 
pages, where the imagined hostility could have lain. Now, of 
course, one cause of this comprehensive view was the aloofness of 
our poet’s attitude. His sensitiveness of temperament was very 
exquisite ; his sympathy with human experience very keen; but 
he stood a little apart from life. His was the attitude of philoso- 
pher and contemplative; never that of the mere academician. 
Perhaps his own interior struggle served to obviate a natural ten- 
dency toward exclusiveness, and to unite the poet with his great 
laboring and suffering brotherhood. It is never easy for a temper- 
ament like Johnson’s to overcome its intolerance for many aspects 
of human nature; it is never easy to recognize that the spirit is 
willing and the flesh weak, without despising the flesh. But if 
there is one kind of development perceptible in our poet's work, 
it is a growing tendency toward the human and concrete. Itisa 
long, long cry from the ‘proud and lonely scorn’ of temptation 
that goes singing through his youthful ‘Ideal,’ to the humbled yet 
resolute wrestling of his‘Dark Angel.’ For the rest, we shall 
have to admit that Lionel Johnson’s song was for the few rather 
than the many—that the nun-like delicacy and austerity of his 
muse made any popular recognition quite improbable.” 


In the fdilowing lines, Miss Brégy says, “we listen to the voice 


of .. . the poet of austere ideals and pathetic world-weariness, 
the poet of faith through an age incredulous”: 
“* My broken music wanders in the night, 

Faints, and finds no delight ; 

White Angels ! take of it one piteous tone, 

And mix it with your own! 

Then, as He feels your chanting flow less clear, 

He will but say: / hear 

The sorrow of My child on earth.” 


Best known of his verse are the lines to Walter Pater, from 
which the following are taken— 
“ Gracious God rest him, he who toiled so well 


Secrets of grace to tell 
Graciously. . . 


“ Half of a passionately pensive soul 
He showed us, not the whole : 
Who loved him best, they best, they only, knew 
The deeps they might not view, 
That which was private between God and him; 
To others, justly dim.” 

The same aloofness from the present which marked Johnson’s 
choice of poetical themes appears in his application of critical judg- 
ments. In this he was like Matthew Arnold, for whom the achieve 
ments of the present stood only as they were able to bear compari- 
son with the enduring monuments of the past. How this temper of 
mind showed itself in Lionel Johnson we are told by the present 
writer : 


“It was characteristic of Lionel Johnson that his appeal should 
have been ever to the past. ‘That inestimable debt of reverence, 
of fidelity, of understanding’ which modern scholarship owes an- 
tiquity—less a debt, after all, than ‘a grace sought and received’ 
—was never far from hisconsciousness. Classicist he always was, 
from those days at old Winchester; ‘purist and precisian’ in his 
style, with slight interest in spelling reform or other utilitarian de- 
vices. Inevitably, then, past greatness, ¢he best that had been 
known and thought, became for him, as for Arnold, the touchstone 
by which to try all present achievement. ‘About contemporary 
voices there is an element of uncertainty not undelightful, but 
forbidding the perfection of faith.’ Johnson wrote in one of his 
sage little articles in Zhe Academy: ‘We prophesy and wait.’ 
Yet, altho the personal equation inclined thus to the ‘serene 
classics,’ the critic’s attitude toward a living genius was one of 
wistful appreciation. His every sense was keen in the search for 
beauty, and he welcomed it in whatever guise: Lucretius and 
Fielding, Pope and Wordsworth, Renan and Hawthorne—all of 
these shared his sympathies and comprehension.. Critics of Lionel 
Johnson’s type are a gladness to the earth.” 





THE DIFFERENTIA OF MR. HOWELLS. 


R. ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, of the University of 
North Carolina, in dealing with some aspects of contem- 
porary fiction, sets Mr. Howells in relation to the two other prom- 
inent names in American fiction by declaring that “while Mr. 
James may be called the historian of fine consciences, and Mrs. 
Wharton the historian of morbid consciences, Mr. Howells may 
be called the historian of uninteresting personages and banal 
events.” Carrying further his analysis of the peculiar traits of 
Mr. Howells (in 7he Arena, July), the writer says: 


“He believes that we should write only of contemporary life; 
if we do not understand our brother whom we have seen, how can 
we understand our brother whom we have not seen? The only 
novels worth considering as historical, he contends, are not those 
written in one epoch to give a view of the life or the events of 
some earlier epoch, but those which deal with the life of the time 
at which they were written, and which have grown historical 
through the lapse of years. Let us have tragedy in fiction as part 
of life, Mr. Howells further says; but the study of human charac- 
ter is best pursued in the normal daily round, with its endless 
variety of revelation of traits and formative influences, its gentle 
humor, and gentler pathos, its ills for which it ever has its uses 
and its cures. It is true that Mr. Howells has traversed a wide 
arc in the circle of. human experience in his lifetime; but, in con- 
formity with his theory, he has deliberately chosen to delineate 
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those features of our daily existence which, if not positively banal, 
are at least, as James would say, of a mediocrity. The micro- 
scopic detail, the unmathematical insistence that the part is 
greater than the whole, the untiring attention to minutiz in Mr. 
Howells’s novels, distract our attention from the main march of 
events to side issues. Our admiration is excited less for the real- 
ity of his creatures than for the cleverness of Mr. Howells—some 
one once called Mr. Howells an exquisitely tactful showman. A 
true New-England sense of his mission in life came to him when, 
having moved from Boston to New York, he began to realize the 
gigantic proportions of the pitiless metropolis, with all its cruelty, 
its injustice, its inhumanity. He developed a weak form of cos- 
mic socialism, which in turn gave way to a sort of hopelessly pes- 
simistic tone, when he came to realize the futility of his dreams 
of an earthly paradise and to recognize that he was, as William 
Morris said of himself, ‘the idle singer of an empty day.’ It is 
for this reason, perhaps, that Mr. Howells’s latest work is less 
tinged with humanitarian purpose, and more final and authorita- 
tive as literary art. He has not produced the great American 
novel because he has dwelt upon the least dramatic, least vital 
phases of American life. He has told us of our manners and of 
our minds, of our humors and of our principles, of our follies and 
of our absurdities. Of one thing he has failed to tell us—of our- 
selves.” 





ART PRICES AND FORGERIES IN AMERICA. 


T the present moment there appears to be no exclusive ten- 
dency in the direction of picture-collecting in America. 

This is the observation of Frank J. Mather, who conducts the de- 
partment of Art in America in 7he Burlington Magazine (Lon- 
don). The old gods, he declares, are in seclusion, and the new 
have not yet been installed. “Early English and Barbizon are 
equally played out ”—that is, the betterexamples of these schools, 
and in their piaces the writer notes a strong array of forgeries. 
Forgeries of American masters are also making their appearance. 
A drift toward French portraiture of the eighteenth century is 
discernible, he says; but the past season of auction sales shows a 
rather “hesitant eclecticism.” Anton Mauve’s “ Return of the 
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poor or dubious Gainsboroughs, Romneys, and Sir Joshuas were 
sold last year as usual, but in this class of auction-purchases our 
buyers take counsel as much of their misgivings as of their enthu- 
siasms, and rightly enough.” The result of excessive demand 
over limited supply has brought forgeries, or at best inferior exam- 





By permission of The American Art Association, New York, 


‘““ THE INDIAN AND THE LILY.” 
By George De Forest Brush. 
This picture brought the highest auction price, $4,900, of any by an American 

artist during the past season. 
ples, into the market. Says Mr. Mather: “ Probably a hundred for- 
geries of Diaz, Corot, Rousseau,and Daubigny are sold at base 
prices for every genuine example that comes under the hammer.” 
These facts lead Mr. Mather to reflect somewhat dubiously that “so 
long as new wealth desires to furnish great houses as quickly and 
expensively as possible, there will continue to 
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By permission of The American Art Association, NewYork. 


“THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK.” 
By Anton Mauve. 


Sold with the Jefferson collection for $42,250. Joseph Jefferson bought it in 1890 for $2,500. 


Flock,” in the sale of the collection of Joseph Jefferson, brought 
the highest price of the season, $42,250. The word is whispered 
around, says Mr. Mather, that Mauve is the coming “good thing.” 
After him, but “in diminishing costliness and glory, came Rem- 
brandt, Josef Israels, Cazin, Schreyer, and Corot.” The writer 
notes the painters of the Institute as in “complete obscuration” ; 
“several good Gérémes sold far below our limit.” “ The appetite 
for Barbizon, it would seem, is unappeased, but the supply of good 
examples has pretty well run out.” “A certain number of rather 


be a living profit in dumping the pictorial rub- 
bish of Europe in the New York market.” The 
need of expert criticism in determining the true 
from the false is necessary not only for collec- 
tors of “old masters.” Mr. Mather shows its 
need in relation to American pictures. Thus: 


“Both in Barbizon and in the older schools 
we have observed the working of a kind of es- 
thetic ‘Gresham’s Law,’ by which the inferior 
expels the superior product. The same princi- 
ple, with reservations, seems to hold in the 
American field. The supply of good American 
canvases by the approved masters has apparent- 
ly been exhausted ; and just as fine landscapes 
by Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin are disap- 
pearing from the better class of salesrooms, the 
respective forgeries begin to abound in the 
cheaper auction market. Not long ago there 
was an advertisement for ‘artists to do land- 
scapes in the Inness style,’ and to judge by the 
appearance of certain galleries, the appeal was 
not madeinvain. Theevilexists higherup. It 
is rumored that a well-known collector of Amer- 
ican pictures has acquired an example of Homer 
Martin obviously important—and Martinesque. There is talk of 
a lawsuit against a highly considered dealer, but sueh an outcome 
we take leave to doubt. ‘Addition, division, and silence’ is the 
formula by which our political bosses have prospered; a certain 
minority of our picture-dealers add a complementary practise 
which may delicately be called ‘redemption.’ It applies to the 
doubtful pictures they have put afloat. This graceful custom is 
expensive, but in the long run publicity might be even more so.” 


Since the old-time favorites are no longer available, and no for- 
eign school is immediately likely to hold a predominant position, 
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Mr. Mather sees an opportunity for our contemporary painting. 
The price of $4,900, paid for George de Forest Brush's “ Indian 
and Lily,” at the Knox sale, he thinks is an-encouraging indication. 
In fact, he concludes, “ with a single [unnamed] exception no good 
work by a contemporary painter has been slaughtered this season, 
altho the sales have lacked the sustaining support of the favorite 
landscape trio.” 





SHAKESPEARIAN FINDS. 


R. SIDNEY LEE, in The Nineteenth Century, attempts to 
give a fresh impetus to Shakespearian research. Signs 
are not wanting, he points out, to show that rich rewards might 
follow from well-organized activity in the search for documents of 
that period. Not only would much light be thrown upon the his- 
tory of the Elizabethan drama, but it is not too much to hope, he 
thinks, that some of the baffling questions regarding Shakespeare’s 
life might beanswered. He is led to “ question the reasonableness 
of silent acquiescence in the alleged wholesale loss of the original 
records of the Elizabethan drama” when that loss covers “ nearly 
all the private correspondence of Elizabethan dramatists, and 
nearly all the original manuscripts of thcir professional works.” 
He is duly impressed with the sportive and irresponsible antagon- 
ism which Chance presents to the investigator. It is Chance, he 
says, who “hides papers where it is matter of grave uncertainty 
whether or no they will ever be looked for.” “She challenges re- 
searching posterity to a game of hide and seek, and in the absence 
of well-organized energy can usually reckon on coming off victor.” 
In support of his belief that organized search among the archives 
of the great families of England would reveal valuable documents 
of the Elizabethan period, he gives the experience of Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte, deputy keeper of the public records, in a search 
at Belvoir Castle, the seat of the Duke of Rutland. An old lum- 
ber-room was found to contain a number of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century documents of historic importance, and among them 
a key bearing the label “ Key of old writings over stable.” The 
following up of this clew is described in a citation from the report 
of the deputy keeper: 

“I accordingly repaired to the stables, which are at the bottom 
of the hiil on which the castle stands, and there, in a loft under the 
roof, discovered a vast mass of old papers. No one had entered 
the room for some years, a curtain of cobwebs hung from the raft- 
ers, and the floor was so covered with documents, piled toa height 
of three or four feet, that at first there was scarcely standing- 
room. Over everything there was a thick layer of broken plaster 
and dirt, which made white paper undistinguishable from brown. 
In the course of the first half-hour I found a holograph letter of 
Lord Burghley, a military petition addressed to the Marquis of 
Granby in the reign of George III., and a letter from Charles 
James Fox. The discovery of these three representative papers 
in close contiguity tended to show that it would be necessary for 
me to examine the whole mass. At this stage a laborer was called 
in to assist in the manual work of separating the manuscripts from 
the printed matter, which consisted of pamphlets, almanacs, par- 
liamentary papers, catalogs, and files of newspapers coming down 
to the year 1820. This disturbance of the surface caused a horri- 
ble stench, and it soon became evident that the loft had been ten- 
anted by rats, who had done lasting damage to valuable MSS. by 
gnawing and staining them. Some documents had been reduced 
to powder, others had lost their dates or their signatures. The 
center of a long letter in the hand of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter, had entirely disappeared. Those that remained were of a 
very varied character. A deed of the time of Henry II. was found 
among some granary accounts of the eighteenth century, and gos- 
siping letters from the Court of Elizabeth among modern vouchers. 
Letters to Henry Vernon, of Haddon, from the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Warwick, and Kings Edward IV., Richard III., and 
Henry VII., written on paper and folded very small, lay hidden 
between large leases engrossed on thick parchment.” 

Concerning Shakespearian research, Mr. Lee declares the 
omens to be favorable for effective results in an organized voyage 
of discovery. Within the present century there have already 
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come to light five contemporary manuscript notices of Shakespeare 
which have hitherto been unknown. Reflecting upon these finds 
and their augury for future discoveries, Mr. Lee offers a prelimin- 
ary warning : 


“ Antiquarian zeal must not be suffered to overestimate the value 
of these recent discoveries, any more than literary dilettantism 
must be allowed to exercise unchecked its faculty of scorn for the 
fruits of minute research. No autograph letter, poem, or play is 
among these ‘new’ finds ; they are all mere rushlights in the biog- 
rapher’s or literary student’s firmament. The popular mind is 
naturally impatient of detached scraps of knowledge which give 
no suggestion of illuminating generalizations. But the mind of 
the biographical or literary investigator must, if he is to advance 
in knowledge at all, habituate itself to a different outlook. He 
must cherish the scientific spirit which forbids the neglect of any 
piece of evidence, however small or apparently insignificant, until 
he has closely examined it; he must scan it, too, alike in isolation 
and in relation to the whole body of extant testimony.” 


The most interesting of these finds, announced in the London 
Times \ast December, is described by Mr. Lee in the following 
words: 


“It concerns the dramatist in his declining years. In 1613 he 
had retired, as far as our existing knowledge goes, from profes- 
sional life to enjoy a dignified repose in his native town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The only facts hitherto assigned with absolute 
confidence by his biographers to that year are his purchase of a 
house near the theater in Blackfriars, by a deed dated March 10, 
and his mortgaging of a part of the property next day. To these 
pieces of documentary evidence, each of which bears Shake- 
speare’s autograph signature, another of almost identical date, 
altho of very different significance, isnow to be added. On March 
31, 1613, the steward of the sixth Earl of Rutland paid the dram- 
atist the sum of ‘forty-four shillings in gold’ for a semi-profes- 
sional service. The circumstance is set forth in the earl’s ac- 
count- or household-books for the years 1612 and 1613, which are 
preserved at Belvoir Castle, and have been lately examined and 
described for the first time. . . . The entry concerning Shake. 
speare in the Belvoir household-book runs: ‘Item 31 Martij to 


~ Mr. Shakspeare in gold about my Lordes Impreso xliiijs. To 


Richard Burbadge for paynting and making yt in gold xliiijs. 
[Total] viij" viij*.’ It thus appears that the dramatist joined 
with his friend and actor-colleague, Richard Burbage, in designing 
for the Earl of Rutland, who was a very close associate of his 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, an ‘impresa,’ z.¢., a semi-heraldic 
pictorial badge with an attached motto, by which men of fashion 
set at the time much store... . The service which Shakespeare 
rendered the Earl of Rutland in March, 1613, vividly illustrates 
the closeness of the tie which bound the poet to his age.” 


Commenting upon the fact that in 1904 a copy of the first edi- 
tion of “Titus Andronicus,” dated 1594, was found in Sweden, 
and a copy of the poem called “The Bride,” by Samuel Row- 
lands, a contemporary of Shakespeare, was found in Germany, 
Mr. Lee, taking into. consideration also the fate of these two re- 
covered Elizabethan volumes, proposes “two concluding morals” : 


“Both books were discovered in foreign countries of Europe, 
and as soon as the two discoveries were announced both crossed 
the Atlantic. Thence it follows in the first place, that the range 
of exploration for the purpose of recovering Shakespearian or 
Elizabethan treasures should not be wholly confined to home pre- 
serves. There are treasuries of old books and manuscripts on the 
Continent which should be included in a systematic survey. Sec- 
ondly, the eager activity of the American student and collector, 
which seems at the moment to excel the energy of his English 
brother, demands full recognition. It would be well to enlist the 
alert enthusiasm which now distinguishes Shakespearian study 
throughout the United States in support of any thoroughly organ- 
ized search for the extension of knowledge of the history of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. It ought to be easy to 
devise a scheme to which both peoples should lend a hand. It 
matters little how the honors or profits of war be divided between 
the two branches of the English-speaking race. It is ‘the be-all 
and the end-all here’ that the exploring campaign should yield 
spoils which might prove of service and interest toall the civilized 
world.” 
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THE OPHELIA OF TRADITION AND OF 
REALITY. 


OME fifty years ago, says Mr. Arthur Stringer, “ Helen Faucit 
S dipped the pensive Ophelia into the syrups of pre-Raphaelite 
sentimentality,” and “from that day forward this ruthlessly out- 
raged daughter of Polonius has remained a sort of theatrical 
sugar-plum.” The stage tradition thereby inaugurated, he de- 
clares, “has intimidated and bulldozed our best Shakespearian 
actresses.” Noone dares do other than present “that mid-Vic- 
torian and highly poeticized conception of Ophelia as the purest 
flower of innocent womanhood, more sinned against than sinning, 
more to be wept over for her unmerited fate than to be held ac- 
countable for her milk-and-watery passiveness, now well irrigated 
by the tears of three generations.” This ungallant attack upon a 
gentle and suffering lady, the writer protests, in Zhe Dramatic 
Mirror (New York), is made in the interests of common intelli- 
gence. The conception of Ophelia, now so fixed by tradition, he 
says, “has left the play both inconsis- 
tent in character and irrational in 
movement, has translated HYam/ef¢ into 
apretty thoroughly brutalized ingrate 
on the one hand, or a supremely self- 
contradictory trifler on the other, and 
has, as well, added not a little to the 
difficulties lying in the way to a clear 
vision of Shakespeare’s actual moral 
purpose and intent.” Mr. Stringer in- 
troduces us to another Ophelia whom 
he thinks “considerably more rationai 
when taken in connection with the ac- ] 
tual text and the movement and devel- 
opment of the play asa whole.” He 
sketches her portrait in this fashion: 


“This is the Ophelia that must and 
should always be known as Laertes’s 
little sister. This is the anemic and 
passive and pretty doll-like being who 


is always called Ophelia 
‘the fair’—when at heart 
she is Ophelia ‘the frail.’ 
At the worst, she is a mis- 
erable little cat. At the best 
she is an over-docile, prig- 
gish-minded,neutral-souled 
mediocrity, a shrinking yet 
selfish demi -virge, who, 
when life crowded up to the 
apex of its one supreme 
moment, failed, and failed 
utterly. 

“We have only to look to 
Cordelia, to Rosalind, to 
Portia, even to Lady Mac- 
beth, to realize how differ- 
ent this Ophelia might have 
been had Shakespeare so 
wished. . . . There is a 
touch of conscious bitter- 
ness in Shakespeare’s por- 
traiture of her. She is 


ELLEN TERRY AS “ OPHELIA.” 


JULIA MARLOWE AS“ OPHELIA,” AND E. H. SOTHERN AS “ HAMLET.” 
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drawn round and soft to the 
eye, but pitifully attenuat- 
edastosoul. She is made 
one of a family of preten- 
tious weaklings. She is en- 
tirely lacking in that inde- 
pendence of spirit, in that 
momentary audacity born 
of crisis, in that moral self- 
reliance which we find, for 
example, in the motherless 
Desdemona. . . Itseems to 
have been Ham/et’s loss of 
a garter that inaugurated 
her movement toward mad- 
ness, since her regard for 
the proprieties amounted to 
something more than her 
appreciation of moral pur- 
pose. ... She runs to her 























GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS “ OPHELIA.” 


father in her fright when the prim little 
home sewing-closet where she sits is 
invaded by the distracted Prince. And 
little did she dream that that prim lit- 
tle sewing-closet was being her ulti- 
mate trial-chamber, her sudden drum- 
head court-martial of allegiance, the 
very areopagus of faith’s last appeal.” 


The passivity of Ophelia, exhibited 
in her conduct in the closet scene, Mr. 
Stringer shows, adds to itself, for her 
detriment, the duplicity to which she 
is a partner in that “ badger game ” that 
opens the third act. It is her second 
test and her second failure. Mr. 
Stringer’s comment on Ophe/ia at this 
point is as follows: 


“It is not that she is malignantiy 
cruel; it is not that she is base and wicked. It can even be said, 
in extenuation, that she did not quite understand the trap into which 
she was leading her lover when she should have been delivering him 
from both his enemies and himself. But the final charge against 
her must be practically that of stupidity. And Shakespeare, it 
seems, is as relentless as Fate itself in his treatment of stupid 
people. From that moment she is obliterated. From the utter- 
ance of that faltering lie a gulf stands between her and her lover. 

“But already the mischief has been done. Her questioner’s 
very intelligence has been insulted ; he has been trapped and spied 
upon. He decides, therefore, to give them madness with a ven- 
geance. And this he does. It has been claimed, often enough, 
that in this scene his harshness is inexcusable, and inexcusabie it 
would be with that Ophelia who is the darling of stage tradition, 
and not one really three parts prig and one part dunce. 


In the dark channels of the destiny into which Ham/et had been 
thrust, says Mr. Stringer, there was neither chance nor cali for 
any such love as that Ophelia might have given him. And, he 
continues, “it is only a too ingenious and persistent play of senti- 
ment that has wrung from the unrelated ‘love interest’ of the 
drama its more obvious and superficial pathos.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


AN EQUINE THOUGHT-READER. 


ae own naturalist, John Burroughs, frequently urges the 

danger incurred by observers of animals in assuming behind 
their acts the same mental processes as men would employ under 
like circumstances. This lesson is the main thought in an article 
on “The Human and Animal Soul,” in Westermanns Monatshefte 
(Brunswick, May), by the scientific director of the Berlin Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, Dr. Ludwig Heck. As an instance in point, the arti- 
cle contains probably the best account that has appeared of the 
case, in that city, of “Clever Hans” (Der Kluge Hans), Herr von 
Osten’s Russian stallion, which has attracted so much attention. 
This horse, ostensibly given by its master a course of instruction 
patterned after that in the 
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quite small movements, to most people imperceptible, of the’ per- 
son (male or female) standing before him, to recognize when he 
must stop stamping. Clever Hans is a sort of Cumberland, a sort 
of thought-reader among the horses, as Dr. Moll in a discussion 
before the Psychological Society very aptly called him. 

“ How does that happen, and how was that shown? 

“Pfungst, who (as I have said) possesSes an extremely keen and 
highly trained gift of observation, thought he noticed quite small 
movements in Herr von Osten when Clever Hans had reached the 
last number of the example. Schillings was unable to perceive 
the same, the, as master-shot and master-photographer of the ani- 
mals of the African wilderness, certainly keen observation and 
quick apprehension may be credited to him. Such fine reactions 
are concerned here ! : 

“Thereupon Pfungst made the following check-experiment. He 
devised a so-called Sommer apparatus, in such wise that the very 
sensitive lever-contrivances record even the most delicate move- 
ments of the person put 








Prussian primary schools, 
gives by stamping with his 
hoof. the answer to exam- 
ples in arithmetic, spells 
words, etc. The numbers 
in the examples may even 
be known to the propound- 
er alone (in one instance, at 
least, never before seen by 
the horse), and not spoken, 
merely thought. The horse 
has been visited and stud- 
ied for hours ata time by 
thousands, including prin- 
ces, high government offi- 
cials, privy councilors, col- 
lege presidents and profes- 
sors, heads of museums, 
etc.; been described and 
discussed in the Prussian 











into the apparatus, in three 
different directions, greatly 
magnified as curves. More 
exactly I can not express 
myself, not to forestall 
Pfungst in publicity. Now 
Pfungst had. questions 
asked and exercises given 
him,as it was the custom 
to do with Clever Hans, by 
various random persons 
put into this apparatus, and 
answered them by _ rap- 
ping. Pfungst played (so 
to speak) Clever Hans; and 
the partner put into the ap- 
paratus, Herr von Osten. 
“And, lo! each time at 
the last rap, when the num- 
ber thought of and desired 
was reached, the apparatus 
scored extensive curves, 
z7.é., the persons experi- 





and German newspapers; 











and his fame has reached 


‘ “ The horse of Herr von Osten remains a phenomenon—an incredibly fine thought-reader 
foreign lands, and even the among the horses, such as previously has not been dreamed of.’’ 


New York press. No one 
—including professional men, exerting their powers to the utmost— 
was able to detect anything like collusion between master and steed. 
Indeed, the horse performed equally well in his master’s absence 
for Herr Schillings, the famous African traveler and animal expert, 
who spent months investigating him—acting of course as critic, 
and not as ally. The final solution of the riddle was a triumph for 
German scientific procedure. 

Before the psychologists were willing to begin the fosztive 
investigation, the head of the psychological University-Institute 
of Berlin University required a public verdict of non-collusion 
from a body of acknowledged experts. Accordingly, a committee 
consisting of practical horsemen, horse-training adepts, zoologists, 
physiologists, psychologists, “and veterinary surgeons was ap- 
pointed, and, after a series of experiments, unanimously reported 
that no training tricks of any sort of the circus kind were used, 
that the horse receives absolutely no intentional signs or conscious 
helps from his questioner, and, further, that, in the committee’s 
opinion, no wxzintentional or involuntary signs are used. From 
this point Dr. Heck’s article proceeds: 


“Here now, after the ground had been leveled for them by the 
committee, the psychologists started in with their further investi- 
gations. And the extremely acute gift of observation and sys- 
tematic work of Herr Oskar Pfungst, one of the younger psychol- 
ogists from the University-Institute, especially, is to be thanked 
that we to-day understand Clever Hans’s case, and know how he 
did his examples and spelled his words, without rising above his 
horse’s understanding to men’s understanding. He has learned to 
read the answer from his instructor’s or the questioner’s face; by 


mented upon made move- 


“CLEVER HANS”? AND HIS MASTER, ments. 


“Now Herr von Osten 
and his Clever Hans were 
again tested by two ob- 
servers who were provided with fifth-of-a-second watches, such 
as are used at races, and who closely watched, one the man, the 


other the horse. By so doing, by the aid of the timepieces, it - 


was plainly proved that the reaction occurred sooner in the man 
than in the horse—about a fifth of a second earlier. Thereby the 
external possibility was proved, and at the same time a great in- 
ternal probability given, that Clever Hans perceived these slight 
movements and had learned to govern himself by them. 

“That became still more probable through a repetition of the 
blinders-experiments that had already been made earlier. There- 
by it was plainly shown that the ability of the horse to answer 
ceased as soon as he could no longer see the questioner. Irrefu- 
ably proved, however, was the connection by means of further 
protracted and time-consuming series of experiments, made and 
recorded with the greatest care by Pfungst, wherein this young 
psychologist manifested a quite astonishing self-control and nerv- 
ous force. 

“He could soon—and, of course, to-day can still—wholly at wilk 
make possible or impossible the answer for the horse, according 
as he either avoids through the greatest conceivable nervous strain 
every (even the smallest) involuntary movement, or puts his ques- 
tions without special effort like every other natural person. 
Pfungst is at present engaged, on the basis of a gigantic collection 
of observation-notes with all possible series of numbers and tables, 
in completing an exhaustive treatise upon Clever Hans that cer- 
tainly will excite much interest in the widest circles.” 


Hence it can now no longer be open to any doubt, we are as- 
sured, that Clever Hans performs in his answers no sort of mental 
work in the higher sense, but merely pays attention to the little, 
almost imperceptible, and quite unintentional helps that the 
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questioner gives him. And the historical evolution of the matter 
will thus have been this: That, while Herr von Osten believed he 
was teaching the horse like a child, the latter was being trained 
merely in the close observation of the little movements of his 
master, in order to get his bits of bread and carrot. The writer 


goes on: 

“Clever Hans is most instructive, however, as an example of how 
in animals mental operations are possible that, externally and ap- 
parently specifically, resemble human ones exactly to a hair, but, 
internally and in reality, take place in quite different fashion. 
Clever Hans reckons and spells, apparently, exactly like a primary- 
school pupil; and, in point of fact, he knows nothing whatever of 
numbers or letters, but merely pays close attention to the smallest 
unconscious movements of the person standing before him, which 
show him when he must Stop with the hoof-pawing, in order to get 
bits of carrot and bread. 

“ Atall events, the horse of Herr von Osten remains a phenom- 
enon, the most remarkable animal of his species that has hith- 
erto been known—an incredibly fine thought-reader among the 
horses, such as previously has not been dreamed of. Immortality 
in the history of animal-psychology and of sense-psychology is 
assured to him and to his master.”— 7ranslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE AIR-SHIP THAT WILL SEEK THE POLE. 


HETHER or not Mr. Walter Wellman succeeds in his pro- 
posed aerial dash for the pole next month, and whether or 
not the enterprise is prompted by the scientific spirit or by a de- 
sire for advertisement, it seems certain that the big dirigible bal- 
loon in which he is to make his attempt is a remarkable piece of 
work, entirely apart from its great size. The balloon, we are told 
in an article contributed to Zhe Scientific American (New York, 
July 7) by its Paris correspondent, has been designed and con- 
structed with very great care by Louis Godard at his aeronautic 
establishment near Paris. -We read: 

“The most casual observer will notice its substantial construc- 
tion, and it seems likely to weather the severest shocks which it 
may receive in the voyage toward the pole. No less than seven 
thicknesses have been used by Mr. Godard in making the canvas. 
The principal novelty lies in the use of layers of pure Para rubber, 
which are placed between the layers of silk and cotton canvas. 
This is the first time that a light, as well as a strong, envelope has 





Courtesy of “* The Scientific American,” 


CENTER OF THE AIR-SHIP BODY. 


Showing cabin, on the left, the two motors and radiator, and the gears 
which drive the forward propeller shaft. 


been secured in this way. Siarting from the inside, we have first 
a layer of strong and speciaily woven French silk fabric; then on 
the silk is applied a layer of rubber, and on top of this comes a 
layer of cotton canvas. A thinner layer of rubber comes next, and 
then a second layer of cotton. Over this and forming the outer 
coating of the balloon is a thin layer of rubber. Such a combina- 
tion of layers is very resistant, both to the pressure of the gas and 


to the moisture, which is one of the well-known features to be met 
with in the polar regions. Seeing that the rubber is attacked by 
the atmosphere, it is not a usual thing to place it on the outside 
of the balloon; but in the present case it has been used for a num- 
ber of reasons, the principal ones being that theair-ship will be in 
use but a comparatively short time, arid that it was desired to have 
a smooth surface and especially to avoid the penetration of THOis~ 
ture into the tissues of the balloon, which would weight it down.. 











Courtesy of “‘ The Scientific American.” 
FORWARD END OF THE AIR-SHIP BODY, 
The man in black is Walter Wellman. 


“What is striking about the whole construction is the practical 
ideas which prevail in the design of all the parts. Thus instead 
of using a long cigar-shaped body, Mr. Godard preferred to 
shorten up the balloon considerably, and give a length which is 
only three times the largest diameter, so as to make it quite steady 
and easy to handle in the filling operations as well as in the actual 
flight. Thus we have a balloon whose total length is 16) feet and 
greatest diameter 52 feet. . . . A long guide-rope will trail upon 
the ice so as to steady the air-ship’s flight. For these different 
reasons it will be seen that the chances of accident are very much 
lessened.” 


The car is suspended by steel piano wires, and at each end is a 
propeller driven by a separate motor. Between them is the main 
“deck” and also the “cabin,” which is thus described : 


“The main cabin, made of osier, is somewhat above a man’s. 
height and covers the whole width of the zace//e, having almost a 
cubical form. On either side are six windows of a light basket- 
work, and other windows are made in the front and rear of the 
cabin. A complete set of wireless-telegraphy apparatus is to be 
installed in the cabin. The mast wire is formed by the steel guide- 
rope cable which trails upon the ice. Thus the party will be able 
to keep up a constant communication with the base of operations. 
at Spitzbergen and from there with Hammerfest, so that if all 
goes well we will constantly have news of the expedition.” 


The motive power for this great air-ship is to be furnished, as. 
noted above, by two gasoline motors and two separate propellers, 
so that if anything should happen to the principal motor the sec- 
ond one will be sufficient to run the balloon. The accompanying 
pictures give some idea of the complexity and weight of the ma- 
chinery which it is thus proposed to transport through the air far 
above the arctic ice-fields to the pole. 





A New Tuberculosis Vaccine.—Dr. Calmette, the dis- 
coverer of the tetanus vaccine and the vaccine for snake-bite, has 
just communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences the results 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SOSA SIPHON. 


of his experiments with the germ of tuberculosis. Dr. Calmette 
states that he has succeeded in immunizing calves against the 
great “ white plague,” and he says that everything favors a speedy 
solution of the problem of human vaccination. In reporting the 
address the Journal de Paris says: 

“Many experiments convinced Dr. Caimette that pulmonary 
consumption often has an intestinal origin; tuberculosis infection 
is not always the result of bacilli floating in the air, but is fre- 
quently occasioned by food which contains the germ. After this 
fact had been noted in the case of calves, children, and kids, Dr. 
Calmette and his collaborator, Dr. Guerin, decided to immunize 
animals by passing living tuberculosis bacilli into the intestinal 
tract. And now after a long experimental period the two scien- 
tists are able to announce that their work has been crowned with 
complete success.” 

The Journal says that young calves which were given two meals 
of living bacilli at an interval of forty-five days were perfectly 
vaccinated. It was also found that bacilli attenuated by heat or 
other means produced the same immunity. The mechanism by 
which this immunity is produced lies in the lymphatic ganglia. 
Dr. Calmette found that both the living and the dead bacilli were 
arrested and destroyed by these ganglia. The question, however, 
of whether the method may be applied to man must be answered 
by future developments. The experimenters admitted that they 
would not advise experiment upon a human subject until their in- 
vestigations had been carried much further.—7Zvanslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE LARGEST TUBE IN THE WORLD. 
HIS, according to an article signed E. Amontillado in Za 
Nature (Paris, June 9), is the great siphon of Sosa, at Mon- 
zon, in the province of Huesca, Spain, which has recently been 
opened with ceremony by King Alfonso. It is described as fol- 
lows: 


“This siphon is 1,018 meters [3,339 feet] in length, and is formed 
of two parallel tubes of 3.8 meters |12% feet] interior diameter, 
intended to support a pressure of 28 meters [92 feet] of water. 

“These tubes are calculated to deliver 35,000 liters [about 9,000 
gallons] per second . . . and are made of reenforced concrete, a 
fact that deserves notice. 

“ The photographs reproduced here give a sufficiently exact idea 
of this extraordinary work, which reflects the greatest credit on 
the Spanish engineers who conceived and executed it. 

“The problem was to carry the great irrigation canal of Aragon 
and Catalonia, intended to water 106,000 hectares [260,000 acres] 
of land, now almost unproductive, across the valleys of the rivers 
Sosa and Ribabona. 

“Government engineers worked out several solutions, but the 
high price of an aqueduct caused them to substitute for it a 
colossal siphon. 

“A competition was held and plans involving the use of either 


MOLDS FOR THE CONCRETE, 


iron or reenforced cement were invited. The latter material won 
and the work was given to engineer Don José Eugenio Ribera, 
who planned and built the fine Maria-Christina Bridge at San 
Sebastian, also in reenforced concrete. 

“The work . . . was carried on with extraordinary speed. The 
first tubes were built by July, 1905, and the siphon was finished in 
November. The official trials were held on March 2 iast in the 
presence of the King and the Minister of Public Works, with 
complete success. 

“We take pleasure in acknowledging that our Spanish cousins 
hold the record for the construction of this kind of tubes; for up 
to the present time the largest tubes built have been those of 
Champs and La Romanche (France), and their diameter is less 
than 3.3 meters [11 feet], with length and pressure much less than 
those of the Sosa Siphon.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE LAW OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN 
EXAMINATIONS. 


HAT when a large number of pupils take part in an exami- 
nation their results are distributed according to the same law 
as the shot-holes ina target, is asserted by Prof. W. S. Hall, of 
Northwestern University, Chicago. In School Science and Math- 
ematics (Chicago, June) he asserts that this distribution is based 
on the law of probability. Of shots fired at a target, few hit the 
bull’s-eye, few also fly very far afield. The larger number are 
neither very bad nor very good shots. So in an examination the 
very good and very bad results are few: mediocrity is in the ma- 
jority. Professor Hall asserts that this law may be utilized to as- 
sist in grading students in an examination, and avers that deviations 
from it show that something is wrong with student or with teacher 
—“ generally,” he says, “with the latter.” The writer then pre- 
sents and comments on the following propositions : 


“I. To mark an examination paper or any school exercise is to 
measure psychic function. 

“TI. The measurement of functions as well as of structures of 
the human subject yields ‘anthropometric data.’ 

“III. All anthropometric data obey the law of distribution of 
biologic data. : 

“ These propositions, if not axiomatic, are so nearly self-evident 
that they need no demonstration. They may, however, be illus- 
trated. 

“What is meant by the law of distribution of biologic data? 

“ Let us suppose that a school medical examiner has recorded 
upon cards the height, weight, head girth, chest girth, lung capac- 
ity, acuteness of vision and of hearing, for 5,000 school children. 
Each individual is represented by acard. The individuals may 
be grouped first as to sex. Let each sex be grouped as to age, 
and each age as to nationality or social position of parents. Sup- 
pose there are 314 boys of 16 years representing families which 
have been for several generations in America. Such a group of 
individuals could be looked upon as a homogeneous group. Let 
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us arrange the cards in groups, putting in one pile all whose head 
girth is 50 cm. or fraction of a centimeter; in the next group 
cards which bear a record of 51 cm., and so on, the result being 
shown in the following table: 


GirTH OF HEAD OF 16-YEAR-OLD AMERICAN Boys. 
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“ As one studies this table it becomes apparent that in the mat- 
ter of head girth nature seems to be aiming at a type (shooting at 
a mark). Some of the attempts are wide of the mark, while most 
of them are clustered close around the mark, thinning out with 
increasing distances. If a marksman were to aim 314 shots ata 
dot in the center of a target he would find that these shots would 
be grouped about the center in a way analogous to the grouping 
of the above tabulated measurements of head girth around the 
median value. 

“Let the bull’s-eye of the target be obliterated, and the mathe- 
matician would have no difficulty in determining what its location 
had been, simply through a study of the grouping of shots about 
it. In a similar manner the anthropologist has no difficulty in 
locating the mark (median value) at which nature is aiming in the 
head girths of such a group as the above. ...... 

“The question naturally arises: What has all this to do with 
the equitable rating of students? It has everything to do with it. 
All numerical data from the observation of either functional or 
structural characters or features of the human subject obey the 
law of distribution of biologic data. The rating of students is 
a weasu’ m nt of pscyhic function and yields numerical data. 
These data must therefore obey the law of distribution of biologic 
data.” 

In order to test this proposition the writer procured from the 
registrar of Northwestern University all the records turned in from 
his own department for the past decade, representing the rating of 
the students in the department of physiology. These were found 
to agree quite closely with the mathematical expression of the 
above law. The accompanying figure shows the ideal curve and 
one drawn from the actual marking, from which it appears that 
the ratings were all somewhat higher than they should have been. 
What is the reason? Either the examiner was too generous or 
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Relation between the binomial curve (dotted) and the curve derived 
4 from the rating of 2,324 students. 


many of the students were dishonest—probably both, he thinks. 
In conclusion Professor Hall says: 


“Average classes of students, doing honest work and marked 
equitably, will yield results which when tabulated should conform 
to the binomial curve, 7.¢., the number receiving medium marks 
should far exceed the number receiving high or low marks.” 


A POSSIBLE QUADRICENTENARIAN. 


LIVING creature that has trod the earth, however slug- 
gishly, since the days of the Spanish Armada is an object 
of no common degree of interest. Suchacreature has just passed 
away peacefully in London, in the person of Drake, a venerable 
tortoise of the Zoological Gardens, supposed to be nearly four 


























DRAKE, 
The London tortoise possibly four hundred years old. 


hundred years old. Mr. V. Forbin, who contributes a short 
obituary with portrait to Za ature (Paris, June 9), notes that it 
is quite proper to be somewhat indefinite on the subject of Drake’s 
exact age. He says: 


“There is nothing. to prove, in fact, that the Zestuda abingdoni 
that gave up the ghost the other day had really attained so abnor- 
mal an age. All that we may say certainly on this delicate subject 
is asfollows...... 

“The tortoise was captured in the Galapagos Islands toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. At this time the scanty inhabi- 
tants of this wild archipelago regarded him as a bicentenarian, 
relying on a date cut into his shell with a knife, which, tho half 
effaced, appeared to begin with a 16. From this it was inferred 
that he had been first captured in the seventeenth century by some 
of the hardy English or French pirates who were then disputing 
the passage of the Spanish galleons between Mexicoand the Phil- 
ippines, and who made the Galapagos their rendezvous. One of 
these filibusters, in a vein of pleasantry, or perhaps to furnish data 
for the benefit of future naturalists, may have cut on the prisoner’s 
back the date of his capture, and then set him at liberty. Per- 
haps he even added his name, which has been obliterated by the 
growth of the shell. 

“From this vague date undoubtedly comes the name of the tor- 
toise, ‘Drake,’ from the famous chief of the buccaneers, Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, the illustrious and sanguinary sea-rover of the New 
World. 

“The tortoise was not brought to England till eighty-five years 
ago. After several changes of ownership, he finally found com- 
fortable quarters for his old age in an enclosure of the garden at 
Regent’s Park. 

“If we are to credit these facts, then, calculating that at the 
epoch of his first capture Drake was fifty years old—the infancy 
of these reptiles—we see that the defunct may have lived over 
three centuries. 

“ His death was a surprise to the staff of the Zoological Garden. 
They were accustomed to see him for long periods absolutely im- 
movable. He would remain thus for whole days in torpor, not 
moving so much as his heavy eyeballs. There will be a serious 
omission in Drake’s biography ; no one will ever know the precise 
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date of his death. When it was finally realized that he hdd ceased 
to live, his attitude, as we may judge from the photograph, did 
not differ sensibly from that of his companions in captivity. 

“It is related that Drake was gifted with a formidable appetite. 
He ate only the hearts of lettuce, but he devoured these in enor- 
mous quantities, eating as many of them, it is said, as an ox... . 
In spite of this, his death represents a heavy loss to the garden. 
Giant tortoises have become somewhat rare of late. Those of the 
Rodrigue and Maurice islands are completely extinct, and under 
the protection of the English Government the Zestuda elephantina 
of the Mascarines has also taken its place among the lost species. 

“We do not know whether the Galapagos Islands, abandoned 
by the Government of Ecuador to whalers and convicts who care 
little for natural history, still shelter in their deserted coves many 
of these marine giants. It is certain that a rich English natural- 
ist, who sent several agents to these islands two years ago, in- 
structing them to bring back living specimens of all the varieties 
of tortoise, got no results.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





ALCOHOL AS A FUEL. 


HE passage by Congress of the act making “denatured” 
alcohol free of internal taxes, which has been considered 
several times in these pages, is expected to result in a large in- 
crease in the use of alcohol as a fuel, especially in internal-com- 
bustion motors where gasoline is now usually employed. The 
probabilities are discussed editorially in Zhe Electrical World 
(New York, July 7). The thermal value of alcohol, it would ap- 
pear, is nearly one-third less than that of gasoline, but in spite of 
this, its advantages for the purposes named above are marked in 
some respects. Says the writer: 


“Tt seems to be generally agreed that in an engine of given cy]- 
inder dimensions and speed alcohol when properly used will pro- 
duce a greater output than gasoline—in the opinion of one of our 
best-known engine-builders, to the extent of some 20 per cent. 
The gain is mainly due to the greater compression at which it is 
possible to work the alcohol without producing auto-ignition ; 
hence the greater the expansive action obtained, the lower the 
temperature of the rejected gases, and the higher the thermal effi- 
ciency Itis understood that witha proper engine the thermal 
efficiency may be raised to and above 30 per cent., while with 
gasoline the efficiency would be nearly 10 per cent. lower. In 
point of safety, too, the alcohol-has a very considerable advantage 
in that it has a very much lower flashing point than any petroleum 
product that can be readily worked in an internal-combustion en- 
gine. Of course, even crude petroleum can be so used if neces- 
sary, but far less easily than the hydrocarbons of lower boiling- 
point.” 

Other advantages are that alcohol burns with a pale blue flame 
with little radiated heat and no soot. Its heat is delivered mainly 
by convection as in case of a Bunsen burner, so that the danger of 
overheating objects near the flame is lessened ; and an alcohol fire 
can be put out with water, because it mixes with the water instead 


-of floating on it, as gasoline does. Again, the odor of alcohol is 


inoffensive, while that of gasoline is most disagreeable. To quote 
further: 


“So much for alcohol in the open air or in storage. In engines 
it works admirably, giving very clean combustion, of which the 
main product is water vapor. Less easily vaporized than gaso- 
line, it still is readily enough managed, and, as we have seen, gives 
excellent efficiency. As to actual costs in operating alcohol-en- 
gines, data differ somewhat. A few engines have been sent from 
this country to Cuba, where they are worked on alcohol costing 
10 to 12 cents per gallon fora spirit quite good enough for the 
purpose. Atthis price gasoline would be at rather a disadvantage, 
assuming equal dynamical value per gallon. Prior to the passage 
of the recent bill such spirit would have carried a prohibitive tax, 
some $4 per gallon. Even now it will have to carry some extra 
charge for denaturizing. Wood spirit, much used for this pur- 
pose, is much more expensive than the alcohol itself; and pyridine, 
the other substance considerably used for ‘denaturizing,’ is far 
from cheap and has a most infamous odor. 


[July 28, 


“Evidently there is room for improvement in the process of 
denaturization, and the time before the bill goes into effect can be 
utilized to good purpose in working over the problem. Even 
using wood spirit for the purpose still leaves a fair margin of 
cost in favor of alcohol when the manufacture gets fairly under 
way. 


“ All sorts of vegetable waste, such as refuse from the beet-sugar 
process, can be utilized for alcohol-making, as well as surplus 
grain in times of exceptional crops. To take full advantage of 
all this, the denaturizing process must be simple, cheap, and ef- 
fective, and watch should be kept lest some of the chief gains of 
the bill be nullified by regulation for denaturization, such as would 
practically throw the industry into the hands of a monopoly. 
Given the spirit at anything like the price claimed by its advo- 
cates, and we would seem to have a fuel peculiarly well adapted 
for many cases of small power-production, for subsidiary heating 
purposes so important in many industries, and for auxiliary resi- 
dence-heating. To make the best use of it in explosion engines, 
special machines will have to be produced, altho foreign expe- 
rience shows that the same engine can use either alcohol or gaso- 
line without so great losses as have sometimes been alleged. . . . 
It is hardly to be expected that alcohol can be used economically 
for power production on any large scale, producer gas being too 
severe a competitor. The real gain in using alcohol is ultimately 
in the fact that one is employing a material which can be repro- 
duced in the cycle of the seasons instead of drawing upon the 
stored energy that is so rapidly being depleted.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A BERLIN paper, says Forest and Stream (New York, June 23), ‘‘tells of a 
new device that makes herring-fishing easy. A microphone, which magnifies 
sounds, is plunged into the sea to ascertain if fish are passing that way. A 
wire connects the submerged microphone with an ordinary receiver, with which 
one listens to what is going on in the depths of the sea. Excellent results have 
been obtained in the North Sea by the invention for signaling the passing of 
the herring shoals.” 


‘‘SHoP brooms equipped with the following device will be very useful for 
recovering brads, small screws, and other articles from the shavings,’’ writes 
Edwin Howland, of Baltimore, Md., in Popular Mechanics (Chicago, July). 
‘‘The broom-handle is slotted a short distance and a magnet is held in the slot 
by a ;%;-inch stove bolt. I use this device every time I sweep up, and usually 
find large quantities of brads, staples, and small screws. I upset a box of 
brads once and they fell in a lot of shavings and dust, but were quickly sepa- 
rated with the magnet.” 


‘THe dragon-tree of the Canary Islands is notable for the existence of indi- 
viduals believed to be the oldest living vegetable organism in the world,”’ says 
The Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. ‘‘The age of one tree, in par- 
ticular, the once famous dragon-tree of Teneriffe, has usually been estimated to 
be from four thousand to six thousand years, having thus an antiquity com- 
parable with that of the Pyramids. This wonder of the plant world was 70 feet 
or more in height, and survived intact until the year 1819, when during a terrific 
storm one of the large branches was broken off. A-similar storm in 1867 stripped 
the trunk of its remaining branches and left it standing alone.’”' 


In Ohio, if the poultry-raisers can not afford the double-acting, 
steam-heated chicken-hatchers, observes The Technical World Magazine 
(Chicago), they make use of 
anything which is handy in 
place of the ordinary sitting 
hen. It has remained for 
Henry Decker, an old farmer 
living near Rome in the Buck- 
eye State, to use beehives for 
this purpose. Mr. Decker hap- 
pened to have two or three 
empty hives; and as his’ ens 
‘went on strike’ and refused 
to sit on their nests, he decided 
to raise his chickens without 
their help. So he took a piece 
of cotton cloth, laid the eggs 
in it, then covered them over 
with a thick chair-cushion, 
placed the eggs in the hive and 
awaited results. In a_ short 
time 18 out of the 20 eggs were 
turned into chirping chicks. 
Since then Mr. Decker swears 
by the beehive, and all he asks 
of the hens is to do the lay- 


in, and he will do the rest. SETTING THE SUN INCUBATOR TO WORK. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF 
REMBRANDT. — 


“ BEDIENCE to higher, even to eternal, law” is the mes- 
sage Rembrandt brought to the world, says Dr. William 
Elliott Griffis. In this he foreshadowed the creed of the twentieth 
century, and the tercentenary celebration held 
during this month at Amsterdam emphasizes 
Rembrandt as the “interpreter” of to-day. 
“In that wonderful power which Rembrandt 
had of being satisfied with God and nature, 
without the wrappings of the dogmatist and 
traditionalist, how many _ twentieth-century 
men of serious mind resemble the Dutch 
painter !” continues Dr. Griffis, in Zhe North 
American Review. Tho denominating Rem- 
brandt a “heretic in art,” the writer qualifies 
his judgment of him by declaring that Rem- 
brandt’s work was “not in denial or destruc- 
tion, but rather in stronger affirmation and 
more genuine reconstruction.” We quote: 


“Rembrandt personified science and faith. 
In his environment he found and realized the 
universe. Delivering himself from the bond- 
age of the local and the present, he lived in 
the unseen and eternal, while yet beholding 
with sympathy man’s struggle on the solid 
earth. He shared in his nation’s sense of 
joyous achievement and in the right of man 
to have his own, despite the lust of power in 
church and state. His interpretation in 
art of humanity is wonderfully like that of 
another son of man, who came not to the privileged Jew, but to 
the common many. Jesus gave an interpretation of the law which 
was very unsatisfactory to those who sat in Moses’s seat. Rem- 
brandt displeased the painters and their patrons who wanted the 
twelve apostles to be 
represented as_ sena- 
tors and courtiers. ... 
Rembrandt is teacher. 
He would have us 
break ‘the letter’s un- 
prolific sheath ’ for the 
veritas that lurks with- 
in. He pits science 
against tradition, and 
unwraps truth from 
the mummy cerements 
which those who lust 
for the succession of 
power would still keep 
on. So in religion 
the Rembrandt mind 
works mischief to the 
dogma-worshipers. 
What is the meaning 
of the ever-increasing 
host of serious, godly, 
devout, reverent, and 
religious men outside 
the church? What is 
the supreme purpose 
of those unquailing 
scholars who search, 
of writers who tell 


against outworn shells 


of truth, who defy their accusers? With hearts warm to their 
fellow men, they are cold to the corporations that monopolize 
religion for personal advantage, even while they cry out to the liv- 
ing God. These men, walking very close to the Master, are as 





WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRIFFIS, 


Who believes that the Rembrandt mindshould PoOrary strife in church and state, he yet 
be applied to modern religious problems. 





“THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. ” 
By Rembrandt. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
The shepherds are kneeling around the infant Savior, who lies upon a couch of straw in the interior of a : ae 
stable, wrapt in the darkness and mystery of night. A supernatural light emanates from the infant, illu- voking the spirit of 


minating the surrounding figures. The one in deep shadow, kneeling, in the foreground, is forcibly ree Rembrandt for light to 
their thoughts, and _ lievedagainst the principal group. A man bearing a lantern which glimmers in the darkness has just 


of pastors, restless entered the stable from the right, followed by another group of figures, one of whom bears another lantern. reveal how we should 
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eager for truth as was Spinoza when excommunicated. They de- 
spise the medieval traditions that repel, and the dogmas, born in 
the atmosphere of paganism, that insult intelligence. They feel 
that the more they know the real Jesus the less can they believe 
what the church symbols teach.” 


The glory and the immortality of Rembrandt reside in the fact, 
says Dr. Griffis, that “he kept aloof from all petrifying dogma, 
from wasteful definition of doctrine, from the ever-murky atmo- 
sphere of controversy.” Further: | 





“Reactionary Holland mummified truths 
insymbols ofdogic. After snapping the bands 
of Roman imperialism which had long mas- 
queraded in the name of the lowly Galilean, 
it reentered the prison of Grecian dialectics, 
Latin logic, and medieval symbols. Rem- 
brandt loved truth without mythology or em- 
blem. He made reality lovely. He broke 
the tradition that mingled fairy-tales with 
Holy Scripture. He was under no illusion 
as to scholastic names or cathedral millinery. 
He was proof against the fascination of pro- 
cessions, vestments, and incense, on the one 
hand, and against creed and catechism, the 
edifices of logic and clerical subtlety, on the 
other. It was to the Master himself, and 
not to Augustine or Calvin, that he went to 
learn the divine loveand wisdom. He pierced 
to the heart and inner meaning of all things 
phenomenal. His intense sympathy with hu- 
manity made his gaze as penetrating and re- 
vealing asan x-ray. Without going into camp 
or visiting battle-fields, he was the best inter- 
preter of heroic Holland. Ignoring contem- 


painted man’s noblest spirit in struggle. He 
brought art down from the skies, out of meta- 
physic and mythology, out of cathedral and prince’s palace, and 


. gave it to the people.” 


No one knows Rembrandt’s theology, says Dr. Griffis, any more 
than they know Washington’s or Lincoln’s, but of the religion of 
these men all feel sure. 
A mind such as Rem- 
brandt’s is beyond 
the average preacher, 
thinks the writer. 
“Not for him to throw 
away the pretty pa- 
ganisms that are para- 
sitic on the religion of 
Jesus, and trust to the 
elemental light and 
shade of simple truth.” 
“Rembrandt refused 
to believe that art had 
but a single tradition 
and but one stereo- 
typed form,” and in 
him the writer sees an 
exemplar of the men 
who find in their Bible 
greater breadth than 
is permitted them. by 
the churchman’s limi- 
tations. Dr. Griffis, in- 


treat the thinkers of 
the church who are looked upon by someas disturbers of the faith, 
declares that we should rather see in the books of such men as 
Briggs, Schmidt, Foster, and Crapsey, ‘‘history made sure, and the 
greater truth that absorbs and fulfils the lesser statements of it.” 
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JEWISH AND CATHOLIC VIEWS OF THE 
DREYFUS VINDICATION. 


HE Jewish press see in the Dreyfus affair only a highly spe- 
cialized case of anti-Semitism, and in the vindication of the 
sufferer from “religious persecution ” their feeling of gratification 
is not unmingled. Zhe American Israelite (Cincinnati) warns 
“the anti-Semites of to-day—whether they be in Russia or Ger- 
many, in France or in America—that nothing is gained by any 
country, any people, any class, through race or religious preju- 
dice.” The same sentiments are repeated by the Chicago /srael- 
ite; while Zhe American Hebrew (New York) insinuates that the 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus is lacking in some of the glory he might 
reasonably expect to come after the removal of stains upon his 
honor and reputation. This paper declares: 


“Captain Dreyfus has acted with consistent, nobleness in re- 
fusing to claim any damages for the terrible wrong done him by 
the General Staff in 1894. He desires only that the stain shall be 
removed from his honor, and his rank in the army restored. Curi- 
ously enough, it is the very perfection of his behavior that has 
somewhat alienated the sympathy of the world from him. There 
appear to be none of those touches of human feeling in his atti- 
tude which endear a man to the world. Yet is it not characteristic 
that it should be a Jew who shows this sublime example of dis- 
interestedness and utter absence of desire for gain where honor is 
concerned ?” 


Jewish Comment (Baltimore) takes a somewhat somber view of 
the ultimate effect upon Jewish persecution which will result from 
this case: 


“The history of the Dreyfus affair will be as much psychology 
as hfStory. It speaks volumes for the sanity of France that she 
was not swept further away from the moorings by the horde of 
agitators that took advantage of the excitement and bewilderment 
of the public. Strong men went along with the shallow crowd, 


and more than one reputation was lost through inability to see . 


below the frothy surface of the muddied waters. The terrible les- 
son for the Jews is the knowledge that the whole incitement would 
have been impossible if Dreyfus had not been a Jew, so near the 
surface is anti-Jewish prejudice in the most enlightened country. 
Dreyfus had not suffered in vain if the world would learn from his 
misfortunes to give the Jew credit for the average amount of vir- 
tue and moral courage. But history says, No. Dreyfus is only a 
conspicuous example of what has been going on for years, and 
what will perhaps continue to happen until the lion and the lamb 
adopt Isaiah’s platform. What heroism is demanded of the Jew 
for the privilege of simply being a man among men! One grate- 
fully recalls at this moment the labors of a number of noble men 
in behalf of justice, but the result is mainly due to the lofty char- 
acter of Dreyfus himself, and his inflexible determination to es- 
tablish his innocence and maintain his honor, and this he has 
done.” 


Turning from the Jewish to the Catholic press, we find Zhe 
Catholic Standard and Times (Philadelphia) declaring that the 
persecution of the church in France had its beginning in the Drey- 
fus affair. To quote: 


“Devil’s Island is well named. It has proved a diabolical pos- 
session for France, because of the notoriety acquired by the cele- 
brated prisoner, Captain Dreyfus, and his many trials on the 
charge of treason. All the religious troubles that now threaten 
destruction to the very existence of France as a sovereign state 
had their root in this terrible charge. Dreyfus was accused of 
having sold precious military secrets to an outside government, 
presumably Germany, and was found guilty. Being a Jew, the 
odium of his conviction was sought to be fastened on the Catholic 
Church in France, through the Jesuits and other religious bodies. 
Hence the fierce persecution gotten up against the church by the 
allied forces of Judaism, atheism, and freemasonry. These have 
triumphed, and their triumph is fittingly capped by the reversal of 
the finding of the two courts-martial and the rehabilitation of 
Captain Dreyfus. The decision was rendered by the Court of 
Cassation, and was arrived at in the course of a long secret ses- 
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sion. That fact does not give it any more claim to respect than 
any verdict of the infamous Venetian tribunal known as the Coun- 
cil of Ten.” 





CERTAIN SORTS OF IGNORANT MINISTERS. 


WE frequently find people accusing preachers and ministers 

of ignorance of the world, ignorance of current literature 
and science, but they are seldom accused of ignorance of theol- 
ogy. In fact, it is frequently charged against them that they know 
too much theology, that their intellectual habit is of a Dry-as-dust 
character, and that the theological seminary has killed in them 
all humanism and almost all humanity. They do not preach well 
because they are mere theologians; they can not sympathize with 
common and ordinary men engaged in the pursuits of ordinary 
life, because their studies in the seminary have frozen the natural 
springs of spontaneity and genuine feeling in their nature. They 
would, in short, do better without their theology. 

But theology, according to the Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, writing 
in Zhe Hibbert Journal (London), is absolutely necessary for the 
preacher. The apostles, indeed, were “unlearned and ignorant 
men,” but only with respect to Greek and Latin literature and 
philosophy. Their theology came direct from the fountain-head 
of theology, which was Christ. Even piety and college secular 
learning and science, says the writer, are not sufficient equipment 
for a preacher. He needs a strict theological training, that he 
may at least know the history of religious doctrine, the razsox 
@étre of formularies. He must know what good and earnest men 
of the past have taught as Christianity. By this means he will 
avoid many intellectual pitfalls, many unintentional errors, and 
will escape the delusion that he has discovered as new what is as 
old as the hills. The doctor says of the manifold subjects taken 
up by young “theologs” who have no theology : 

“They should be discouraged from accumulating all kinds of 
extraneous degrees, and be made to concentrate on the degree that 
belongs to their work. A variety of academic distinctions in 
science, say, may still leave them juvenile in their religious mind, 
with the tactlessness of the commonplace, and a total lack of 
moral imagination. Half the time bestowed on Shakespeare 
would have served them much better. No man is competent to: 
be a teacher of the New Testament, or to handle for the people, 
as a minister should, the greatest matters of faith and mind, on 
the basis of an ordinary degree without theological training. I 
do not care what cases you quote. It is unjust to the Gospel to 
send out men to pick up theology out of casual reading and per- 
sonal religion; for a young man may issue from college loaded 
with honors and with no Gospel at all—nothing beyond raw Chris- 
tian piety. He has then to experiment with a church in acquiring 
convictions which should have been his message. He is apt to. 
announce as discoveries things long left as débris in the route of 
discovery, and to parade as new what due knowledge of the past 
would have shown to be not only old but superannuated. It is 
not respectful to the churches. It slackens their tone and their 
testimony. And in no other profession would it be tolerated.” 





Mr. Balfour Not in Favor of Church Unity.— 
While abundant testimony is offered at present by both lay and 
clerical writers in favor of church unity, it is seldom that the con- 
servative view receives publicsupport. Such support was afforded 
recently by ex-Premier Balfour in an address at the opening of a 
bazaar held in connection with the City Temple (Congregational- 
ist), London. Tho a member and supporter of the Church of 
England, he explained that he had never held such a view of the 
relation of churches to the universal church as would make it 
difficult for him to assist any and every organization which has 
for its object a ministering to the spiritual needs of mankind. In 
continuation, Mr. Balfour declared his personal view of the sub- 
ject of church unification in the following words, which we quote 
from the correspondence to Zhe Church Standard: 


“There was a time when the natural and obvious ideal of 
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Christendom was that all men professing themselves Christian 
should belong to one ecclesiastical organization. That ideal was 
great, it was simple, it was easily intelligible ; but more than a thou- 
sand years have passed over Christendom since that ideal was shat- 
tered hopelessly, and we have to face the fact that, be it for good or 
be it for evil, the universal church is divided into various systems. 
A similar problem has arisen in the secular sphere—whereas the 
theorists of the Middle Ages dreamed a dream of a universal em- 
pire which should embrace civilized mankind, we in these days 
have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that mankind is divided, 
and will remain divided, into various nations—and yet our duty to 
humanity, that is, the universalism of our duties, must not be im- 
paired. One race, many opinions; a universal church, many ec- 
clesiastical divisions—these are the facts we have to face and 
make the best of; and I do not know, tho the task is less difficult 
and the intellectual problems more simple under a single-organiza- 
tion idea than the multiple, that the difficulties in practise need be 
greater if we approach both problems, secular and spiritual, in 
the spirit of charity, affection, and mutual sympathy. The notion 
that the relations of a man with his Maker are a matter between 
him and his Maker alone, I regard as a profound error. Christen- 
dom is, and must remain, ecclesiastically divided, but the churches 


into which it is divided are necessary to the spiritual welfare of . 


the world. Speaking for myself, I do not hope that these divi- 
sions will be healed in the sense of being abolished.” 





GERMAN PRESS SYMPATHY WITH PASTOR 
KORREL. 


HE rank and file of the German press have taken up the case 
of Pastor Korrel, who was rebuked by the Central Con- 
sistory of Hesse for his “apparent” Socialistic sympathies (see 
THE LITERARY. DIGEST, July 21). Without distinction of party 
they are so savage in their condemnation of the Consistory’s 
action that the case may well be termed noteworthy. The church 
authorities based their decision on the alleged fact that “the So- 
cialists are declared revolutionists ” and that “ they are adversaries 
of the existing church and social order; in other words, they are 
the enemies of the church and religion.” Continuing in the state- 
ment of its position the Consistory adds: 


“It therefore follows that the office of an evangelical minister 
is directly opposed to the revolutionary Socialists as such, and it 
is also true that a minister who shows tendencies toward Social- 
ism would merely do the right thing if he gave up his office... But 
if he did not do this willingly it is equally certain that: he would 
have to be forced to do it. In the present case, however, there 
is not sufficient evidence to justify an extreme ruling. Pastor 
Korrel has neither directly nor indirectly admitted that he was 
friendly to the Socialists, and it is known that at one time he 
actually opposed the Socialists. But he has certainly created the 
impression that he had Socialist sympathies, and therefore his 
conduct, while not such as to make his further continuance in 
office impossible, is not in keeping with the duties of a clergyman, 
and it is calculated to destroy the esteem and trust felt by the 
people for the clerical profession. In view of this, the attitude of 


Pastor Korrel must be positively denounced and he must be pub- 
licly rebuked.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung thinks that “only one thing need be 
said, and that is that the world has never been treated to a more 
inconsistent or superficial decision. The act of condemnation is 
indeed a brilliant justification for the accused and a sounding re- 
buke for the Consistory.” The Zageb/att (Berlin) calls attention 
to the fact that when the Labor party came off victoriously at the 
English polls, one hundred and twenty ministers united in sending 
a telegram of congratulation. “The clergymen said that it had 
been their wish for many years to hear the voice of labor in the 
great national assembly. But in Germany the signers of a tele- 
gram of this sort would be at once dismissed from office, anda 
day of prayer and atonement would be decreed.” The Kddnische 
Zeitung can likewise “ only join in the general chorus of condem- 


nation.” “The Consistory,” it adds, “stands on very soft ground 
in its decision, and about the only thing it does is to make Pastor 
Korrel a sort of political martyr and at the same time furnish 
water for the revolutionary mill.” The Lzberal Korrespondenz 
(Berlin) sneers at the whole affair, and tells us that “ this is no leaf 
of glory in the great church book,” and that “the whole decision 
is filled with the coarsest quibbling;” while the Rheinischer West- 
falische Zeitung (Essen) says that “the motives at the base of the 
decision are as rank as possible.” The Breslauer Zeitung thinks 
that the only conclusion to be drawn is that “ the determination 
was to discipline Pastor Korrel because of his political views, but 
as there was really no ground for action, the ground was invented,” 
and the Weser Zeitung asks the very pointed question of whether 
or not this “ rebuke should have been given if Pastor Korrel had 
posed as a Conservative, an Agrarian, or anti-Semitic agitator. 
This question is answered in the negative by everybody, and there- 
fore we have nothing more nor less than an outrageous case of 
persecution for political opinions.”— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





ORIGIN OF THE “STATIONS OF THE CROSS.” 


ISTORICAL investigations made by the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston seem to prove the reverse of the common belief 
concerning the origin of the “stations of the cross.” These sta- 
tions are the objects of certain fixed forms of Catholic devotions 
representing scenes “commencing with the sentence of death in 
the pretorium, and followed by the taking up of the cross, the first 
and second falls, the meeting with Our Lady, Simon of Cyrene, 
Veronica, the women of Jerusalem, the third fall, the stripping, 
etc., down to the deposition and the tomb.” These stations are 
at the present day pointed out in various parts of the Via Dolo- 
rosa in Jerusalem, copies of which are supposed to have been 
transported to the West; but the investigations of the writer show 
that the stations were first invented in the West and then grad- 
ually transported to Jerusalem. Says Zhe Catholic Fortnightly 
Review (St. Louis): 


“This is in essence the outcome of the investigation. In the 
first place it is fairly well known that, down to say the fourteenth 
century, the via dolorosa of Jerusalem fails to manifest any defi- 
nite existence. Various spots, however, which have been embod- 
ied in the series of the stations, are found indicated piecemeal in 
old pilgrims’ and chroniclers’ writings. The following are the 
earliest records of their appearance in history: Pretorium, 1296; 
receiving of the cross, 1475; meeting Mary and Simon of Cyrene, 
1296; Veronica’s house, 1420 [possibly 1335]; fall at the gate, 
1283; women of Jeruszlem, thirteenth century; third fall, 1335; 
stations on Calvary, 1539; deposition and entombment, 1521. 

“ The earliest sign of aspecial recognition of a via crucis seems 
to be in the year 1187, but without any particular allusion to defi- 
nite stopping-places on the route. And the curious thing is that 
whcre a definite circuit was followed, it was always in the reverse 
direction—viz., from the site of Calvary to the pretorium. 

“Two separate developments gradually took place—one in the 
East, the other in the West. In Europe devout people were 
moved by devotion to set up stations in churches and cloisters, in 
order to make in spirit the pilgrimages which they were unable to 
make in reality. In Jerusalem itself a parallel growth took place 
of following a definite route from the pretorium to Calvary; and 
into this route the various stations came gradually to be fitted. 

“There was, however, a great amount of variation in the as- 
signment of the stations, both in Europe and in Palestine. Grad- 
ually the Eastern and the Western series alike became stereotyped, 
but in different ways—the pious European devotees following the 
one system, the guardians of the holy places another. In the con- 
flict between the two, the Western practise prevailed ; hence, while 
the inspiration to set up a ‘way of the cross’ originally came.from 
Jerusalem, the result was that the Western system finally imposed 
itself on the Holy City—so that, to use the words of Father 
Thurston, ‘our present series of the stations of the cross comes to 
us, not from Jerusalem, but from Louvain.’” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT THE OBSTRUCTION- 
IST OF THE DOUMA. 


HE Russian press comment and concurrent despatches inti- 
mate that the practical usefulness of the Douma was largely 
balked by the unintelligent, or rather unstatesmanlike, spirit of 
obstruction manifested by the two hundred members of the radical 
peasant party. The leaders among them include Anikin, a half- 
educated village pedagog, and Finikin, a village clerk, the crudest 
of literal Socialists, The peasant radical party were actually push- 
ing aside the Constitutional Democrats. Moderate men like 
Heyden and Stakhovitch, who desire to condemn bomb-throw- 
ing and assassination, were being checkmated by such men as 
Aladin and his associ- 
ates mentioned above. 
Under such _leader- 
ship all communica- 
tion with the Imperial 
Council which forms 
the genuine Ministry 
of the country was ren- 
dered absolutely im- 
possible. They howled 
out of the Chamber 
even such moderate 
and sensible men as 
Stolypin, Minister of 
the Interior. The 
peasants are pictured 
as mere fanatical 
Cromwellians, | who 
quote the Mosaic 
Scriptures as political 
maxims, and yet reject 
the idea of woman- 
suffrage, and think of 
nothing but the expro- 
priation and partition 
of the land. At the 
same time this section of the Douma is looked upon as formidable. 
In it are included the men who correspond with Danton, Marat, 
and Robespierre in the history of France. When the Douma 
first met and organized, there was much speculation as to the atti- 
tude of this solid group. The bureaucracy had attempted to 
“take care of them” by providing lodgings and guides for them, 
but they preferred to attend to their own affairs. The seats 
they selected were high up in the center of the chamber, and on 
that account they were at once dubbed “the Mountain.” What 
has been their behavior since, and what political leanings have 
they displayed? Editor Hessen, of the Rzech (St. Petersburg), de- 
clares in substance: 








The Douma would have been dispersed in June on some pretext 
had not the bureaucratic reactionaries feared the peasant deputies. 
These would have spread in the villages the news that the officials 
were the real enemies of the people, that the Ministry had op- 
posed the Douma and deceived the White Czar, and that rebellion 
alone could give the masses the right the Douma and the Czar 
wished them to enjoy. 

The peasant deputies have been consistently radical. They 
voted no-confidence in the Ministry; they voted for a radical 
agrarian resolution involving expropriation of private estates. 
They voted against capital punishment in political cases. They 
voted to send a commission to Bialystok to investigate the massa- 
cre. They voted for anumber of anti-ministerial declarations. The 
two extremists of the Douma, Aladin and Anikin, are peasants by 
birth and represent peasantelectors. On all questions except one, 











[July 28, 


so far, the peasants have acted with the Radicals and the Leftists. 
The one exception is the bill for full equality of civil and politi- 
cal rights. This bill, now before the Douma, abolishes all restric- 
tions based on race, religion, or caste, applies the same laws to 
peasants that have been applicable only to the nobles and educated 
classes, gives the Jews equality of all rights, and soon. It does 
more—it confers full civil and political equality on the women. 
To this last feature the peasant deputies, or many of them, are 
opposed. 


Several of the peasant speakers protest against woman-sutfrage 
and declare that the peasants will not accept it. One of these, 
Deputy Kiouglikoff, is reported as saying: 


“ No doubt the educated people are willing to give their women 
equal rights. With us peasants it is not so. They do not know 
the peasant order of things, do not understand the peasant family. 
If you will give our women equal rights, where will it end? 
Will they go to the 
village meetings, will 
they work in the fields, 
will it be necessary to 
make soldiers of them 
—and leave the men 
athome? If you will 
make them serve as 
soldiers, then it is 
right to give them 
equality ; but to give 
them the privilege of 
going to the meetings, 
being elders [of the 
villages] and giving 
orders—no, the peas- 
ants will not agree. 
. . . We do not want 
the women to be above 
the men. We have 
not secured rights for 
ourselves as yet, and 
are talking already 
about giving it to 
others. No, let us get 
our own, and then 
start to distribute.” 


Some peasants are 

understood to be op- 

posed to Jewish emancipation, but up to this writing no speeches 

of that tenor have been made by them in the Douma. Other 

peasants have been quoting St. Paul to prove that women should 

be held in political subjection, and in this connection Professor 

Kovalevsky writes at length on the oratory of the peasant depu- 
ties. His remarks may be condensed as follows: 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN, SURROUNDED BY MEMBERS OF THE DOUMA. 


Our peasant deputies, by their earnestness, their severity of 
style, their restraint, suggest the Cromwell followers of the days 
of the great Protector of England. They are not cultured, in the 
ordinary sense, but they know one book thoroughly, the book they 
constantly read and reread and hear expounded in the churches— 
the Scriptures. Hence their speeches are full of apt Biblical quo- 
tations, similes, and idioms. Their language is striking and pic- 
turesque, their arguments singularly forceful in their simplicity, 
and when they have used a Biblical comparison or aphorism they 
think the case settled. For they know no higher authority than 
the Bible, and religion is vital to them.—Zvanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





The Japanese Feminist Movement.—The Japanese 
woman is the last of her sex who would be accused of having 
woman’s-rights aspirations—she is supposed to be a paragon of 
submission and self-effacement. But Mr. Ludovic Naudeau, wri- 
ting in the Paris Journal, says that a very extensive woman’s- 
rights movement is now in existence in Japan and that it is con. 
stantly growing. Mr. Naudeau speaks as follows: 

“The movement was started by a few women in the upper 
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classes who had come in contact with European life. heir ob- 
ject here was to free their pretty compatriots from family tutelage 
and marital slavery, to develop the sentiment of responsibility and 
individuality, to strengthen the passion for liberty and to stimulate 
the will. Thus it happened that at the same time Socialism was 
born in Japan the woman’s-rights movement came into existence. 

“Among the women who are devoting their lives to the liberal 
professions and among the female students the revolt is now com- 
plete, and just how deep the rift is may be inferred from the fact 
that a short time ago a number of Tokyo girls refused to marry 
unless they were first permitted to meet and know their future 
husbands. Other girls have come out boldly and declared that 
they did not intend to marry at all, and that they feel the marriage 
bond to be entirely inconsistent with free, individual life. Another. 
significant event was a strike in the latter part of 1905 of girls em- 
ployed in a cotton-mill at Kuranagi—these girls, to the number of 
some nine hundred, boldly marched out to the demand of shorter 
hours and higher wages. For the Japanese woman to do this, 
however, means far more than the average European can surmise, 
altho this isa fact among many similar ones which go to prove 
that the Japanese woman of to-day is far different from what 
she was ten years ago. Naturally the propaganda is meeting op- 
position in a country where woman has been systematically ground 
down for centuries, and it is not possible to achieve emancipation 
quickly or without a struggle. But as Japan develops along mod- 
ern lines, as she makes her army and navy stronger, as she builds 
railroads, mills, and schools, just as surely will modern social and 
ethical movements be started and unfolded. Of these, Socialism 
and feminism are distinct working forces in Japan to-day.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FRENCH OPINION OF THE DREYFUS . 
REHABILITATION 


UBLIC opinion in France, as revealed in the attitude of the 
press on the restoration of Dreyfus, shows a strong and stri- 
king indorsement of what is regarded by the outside world as one 
of the bravest admissions of error that a great nation has ever 
made. Even the Paris papers which have formerly shown distinct 
hostility to Dreyfus now accept with satisfaction, or at least with 
unqualified acquiescence, the decree of the Court of Cassation. 
Some of them deride or execrate the persecution of Dreyfus. The 
Libre Parole, fiercest of anti-Dreyfusards, the Echo de Paris, one 
of the most persistent of those organs whose influence sent the 
innocent artillery officer to Devil’s Island, refrain from question- 
ing the decision, while the Gaz/ozs, one of the greatest of Parisian 
journals, yet until recently the most firm in maintaining the guilt 
of the accused, now admits his innocence. The two conservative 
journals, the Zemps and the Figaro of Paris, appeal to Socialist 
deputies, like Presseusé Breton and Viviani, to abstain from use- 
less recriminations and to enter into the spirit of the late Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s lawof amnesty. A representative of the /ntransigeant 
(Paris) recently interviewed the Nationalist Senator General Mer- 
cier, who was Minister of War when. Dreyfus was condemned and 
publicly degraded. In answer to the question “What is your 
opinion, Senator, of the court’s decision?” instead of an indig- 
nant outburst, or a protest such as Mr. Rochefort thought was 
naturally to be expected, the Minister by whose order Dreyfus 
had been stripped of his uniform and drummed out of his corps 
replied, “I wish to say nothing about it, and have no opinion to 
express.” 
The Libre Parole, quoted above, which has always sworn by 
General Mercier, addresses a scathing letter to the ex-Minister of 
_ War, in which occurs the following passage : 


“The decree of the Court of Cassation is based on the presump- 
tion that the bordereau was falsely attributed to Dreyfus. There 
can be no evading this conclusion after the declaration made by 
Commandant Esterhazy. Will you now undertake to say that 
Dreyfus is innocent, that you have brought about his condemna- 
tion by means of a forgery, and that you yourself are therefore an 
impostor? You are now bound to give us the truth, for you know 
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very well that Esterhazy was not paid to lie. You are bound for 
your own credit to declare that the bordereau was not a forgery, 
but, as Esterhazy himself has told us, it wasa traitorous document, 
a sort of letter of credit represcnting real facts.” 


Senator Mercier, according to the French journals, is the object 
of widespread indignation, and the Socialists demand his arraign- 
ment as either a fool ora knave. Another officer of high rank, 
General de Galliffet, is reported in the press as remarking : 

“Just as I bowed to the decision of the Council of War at 


Rennes, so now I submit to the decision of the Court of Cassation. 
Every good Frenchman must do the same, unless he believes that 





‘A PAGE OF THE FAMOUS BORDEREAU. 


justice no longer exists in France, in which case he had better turn 
German.” 

The fact that Dreyfus was the victim of class jealousy and anti- 
Semite vindictiveness is openly stated in many of the French 
papers. Both the Republican wing of the House of Deputies and 
the Senate are reported to have received the sentence of the Court 
of Cassation with satisfaction. 

The /ntransigeant declares that the whole army, excepting Gen- 
erals Mercier and Jacquet, are gratified by the rehabilitation of 
Dreyfus, and Jacquet is supposed to be expressing the real’senti- 
ments of the ex-Minister of War as well as his own when, speak- 
ing of Dreyfus, he said to a newspaper reporter : > 


“This man is still under the stigma inflicted upon him by the 
verdicts of two councils of war, and any decree of a court of 
cassation can not avail against this. If a feeble government is 
going to grovel before Dreyfus and to demand that the accusa- 
tions of Mercier and other honest people who took part in the 
affair be dismissed, we may expect another civil war.”—Z7ans/a-— 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. , 
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ENGLISH SYMPATHY FOR THE SALISBURY 
WRECK VICTIMS. 


ISHOP POTTER is reported to have said on his recent re- 
turn from London, where he had been specially honored, 
that England had no Jove for America. Yet the heart of every 
Englishman, if we are to believe the London press, has been 
thrilled with poignant sorrow over the recent accident at Salisbury 
in which more than a score of Americans lost their lives. Eng- 
land acknowledges the “ piteousness” of the calamity and feels 
that it is of a character that, in Lord Beaconsfield’s words, “ ap- 
peals to the domestic sentiments of mankind,” because American 
citizens, guests as well as kinsmen of England, were among the 
victims. In the words of the London 7imes: 
“A deep and widespread feeling of sympathy will go out from 


Englishmen to those members of the great English-speaking Re- 
public who are bereaved by this calamity. We are kindred peo- 





DIAGRAM OF THE SALISBURY DISASTER. 


(A) Train proceeding east; (E) where it left the rails; (B) sta- 
tiosary engine; (C) rear of milk train proceeding west; (D) where 
the train struck the platform; (F) the bridge over the road. 

—From the London Standard. 


ples, and we are friendly peoples now in a far more intimate sense 
than we ever have been in our common history. The Salisbury 
disaster is of a kind to awaken keen regret, whatever the national- 
ity of the sufferers; but that regret can only be intensified when 
the suffering is confined almost wholly to members of a race so 
near our own.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury that the wreck was due to ex- 
cessive speed on a curve where the train should have slowed down 
gives interest to the following opinion of 7he Evening Standard 
and St. James’s Gazette, published before the coroner’s verdict 
was rendered : 


“Asa fact there was nothing extraordinary in the rate at which 
the ill-fated train traveled. The Great Northern has safely cov- 
ered the ground between Grantham and Doncaster at the rate of 
90 milesan hour. The Great Western has brought the mails from 
Plymouth to London all the way at €omiles an hour. The Prince 
of Wales, unlike his grandparents, who had an unconquerable 
aversion to fast travel, revels in the speed of the flying express, 
and has come up by the same railway, Plymouth to Paddington, 
at 63 miles an hour. But on that journey mile after mile was cov- 
ered at the rate of 84 to the hour. Wonderful times have been 
done in the race to Scotland. The Northwestern still holds the 
record for the run London-Aberdeen, 539% miles, in 8% hours— 
one of the best performances ever accomplished in the history of 
railway running.” 





French Responsibility for Russian Pogroms.— 
The last persecution of the Jews in Russia could not have been 
carried on without the countenance and support of France, says 
Mr. Jaurés, the Socialist Deputy, well known as a powerful 
speaker and writer. The Douma and the popular movement in 
Russia have not been sufficiently supported by the Republic, he 
avers, but money has been provided wherewith the bureaucracy 
could carry on its tyrannical and atrocious policy. To quote the 
words of the great antimilitarist and internationalist in his paper, 
Humanité (Paris): 
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“France is in a large degree responsible for the Bialystok mas. 
sacres. Jewish finance, in conjunction with Christian finance, has 
provided the Czar with the means of maintaining his ascendency 
and of plunging his sword into the heart of the Russian Jew. 
When will this atrocious complicity of France come to an end? 
It is of course too much for us to expect that our Republic would 
be the first to express officially its sympathy with Russia’s popu- 
lar assembly. What so many European parliaments have taken 
pains to do, our Government has shown no inclination whatever to 
do. On the other hand, we have been mainly instrumental by our 
ready loans to Russia in supporting with French gold autocracy’s 
conspiracy and the bureaucracy’s resistance, face to face with the 
dawn of new life and liberty for the Russian people.”— 7yvans/a- 
tion made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ABOLITION OF HEREDITARY LEGISLATORS 
IN ENGLAND. 


OR the first time in English journalism of the higher class a 
definite scheme has been put forth by which the British 
House of Lords may be brought in line with the modern political 
ideals of the Anglo-Saxon race. For many years the press have 
borne witness to the fact that the upper house of Parliament was 
more or less of an anachronism. The speeches of such agitators 
as Winston Churchill have constantly breathed out threatenings 
against the coroneted leaders who, like the gods of Lucretius, are 
charged with living in an atmosphere of selfish independence 
above the tumults and regardless of the aspirations of the lower 
house, which represents the people and the proletariat. The 
radical press have beat in vain against their bulwark of hereditary 
seclusion and alleged irresponsibility. But meanwhile England 
has become democratic, and nothing indicates the rapid spread of 
democratic feeling more clearly than the growing loudness and 
frequency of the cry “ Down with the House of Lords!” Yeta 
“lord” in England of to-day is still something not very different 
from what he was in the time of Johnson and Addison, but, if we 
may believe the writers of the press, a hereditary aristocracy of 
legislators is an institution doomed todisappear. The cry is being 
heard that either the present upper house of Parliament must be 
mended or it must be ended. Suchmen as Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. John Burns would like to see it ended, says Sir Herbert 
Maxwell in 7he Nineteenth Century and After (London). This 
writer admits that the upper house is necessary as a sort of 
balance-wheel of legislation, and adduces the testimony of Crom- 
well as to its usefulness as follows: 


“Cromwell abolished both houses of Parliament; when he re- 
stored the Commons he restored the Lords also, and, being blamed 
for doing so, he explained the necessity for it in the last speech he 
ever made in Parliament: ‘I did tell you that I would not under- 
take such a government as this unless there might be some other 
persons that might interpose between me and the House of Com- 
mons, who had the power to prevent tumultuary and popular 
spirits.’” 

There are three points in which Sir Herbert would suggest 
reforms. The number of legislating peers should bear a due pro- 
portion to the number of members in the lower house. The 
House of Lords should be an elective body, and fitness for public 
office would thus be better secured in its Jersounel. The sover- 
eign should not have the power of making hereditary peers. A 
peerage should not be transmittable. This writer states his views 
in favor of proportionate membership as follows: 


“Tet the number of peers of Parliament be fixed in permanent 
proportion to that of the House of Commons. To ascertain the 
original proportion between the two chambers, the date of George 
III.’s accession may be taken, down to which time the creation of 
hereditary legislators had been sparingly exercised. In 1760 there 
were 224 peers of Parliament and 558 members of the House of 
Commons—making the lords as nearly as possible equal to 
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two-fifths of the Commons. The same proportion to the present 
House of Commons would give 268 peers.” ° 

This limitation is to be secured by causing the whole peerage to 
choose and elect its own representatives in Parliament. He says: 

“Let the elective principle at present applying to the peers of 
Scotland and Ireland be extended to all peers on the rolls of the 
three realms, including the Scottish and Irish peers, to whom writs 
of summons are not issued at present. The House of Lords 
would then be elected by their peers at the beginning of each new 
Parliament, thereby obviating the necessity for any elaborate 
machinery or invidious proceedings for the elimination of ‘black 
sheep.’ Men whose conduct or habits rendered them unfit for the 
work of legislation would not be elected peers of Parliament, and 
the second chamber would become in fact and practise what it is 
now only in theory and by flattering 
fiction—/a créme de la créme. 

“It may be apprehended that a 
poll of 600 or 700 lords for the elec- 
tion to Parliament of 268 of their 
number might result in confusion, 
or, at least, in a number of equal 
returns, each peer voting for his 
ownelection. This is not the ex- 
perience in the election of Scottish 
and Irish representative peers, tho 
contested elections are not infre- 
quent. Peers may surely be trusted 
to maintain the dignity of their 
proceedings, which has never yet 
been allowed to lapse. As for the 
spiritual lords and the four lords 
of appeal, being life peers, they 
would not be submitted to election ; 
it would therefore be a question 
whether they should be entitled to 
vote in the election of lords of 
Parliament.” 











THE FRENCH AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS, 


RussiA (to France, who points to the guillotine)—“ Fie, Madame, 
I don’t want bloodshed! I prefer to get my own way by these little 
pills of freedom,” —Aladdcradatsch (Berlin). 





THE NEW ST. GEORGE. 
The beast must first be made quiet, then— 





The most radical change which he advocates, one which would 
seem to cut deepest into the root of aristocratic prescript and 
precedent, is the abolition of hereditary titles. His proposal is as 
follows: 


“The creation of hereditary titles, whether with or without leg- 
islative functions, should cease and determine ; the prerogative of 
the Crown being. restricted to the granting of life peerages. 
Knighthood would resume the place it held as the highest distinction 
of acommoner, saving only the rank of Privy Councilor, until James 
VI. and James I. devised baronetcies as feeders to a depleted 
exchequer. Existing hereditary titles of honor would continue to 
descend, until in process of time they should ultimately disappear. 
That process acts more rapidly than many persons suppose, 
Of twenty-two dukedoms exist- 
ing in 1905, only. one, that of 
Norfolk, goes back to the fifteenth 
century ; of twenty-three marquis- 
ates, only those of Winchester and 
Huntly are as old as the sixteenth 
century. 

“Out of 126 earls, only those of 
Shrewsbury and Derby reckon 
from the fifteenth century; of the 
thirty-six viscounties the oldest is 
that of Hereford, created in 1549, 
and there are but three extant of 
those created in the seventeenth 
century. 

“ Among the 315 barons, nine lead 
us back to the Plantagenet dynasty, 
their peerages having been created 
between 1264 and 1399; and few 
must be the Radicals so enamored 
of pure democracy as to desire 
the severance of a link with a past 


— Kladderadatsch (Berlin). so remote.” 








THE MAN WHO LIVES IN CLOUDLAND, 


If Nicholas isn't careful, his whistling will turn out as his sainted 
relative’s, Louis XVI's, afd. 
~-Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


THE SAUSAGE, THE PILL, AND THE WHISTLE. 
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JAPAN AS A NURSERY OF RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


W HILE Japan is formally at peace with Russia, it appears 

from the Russian press that she is doing all she can to 
embarrass the Czar’s Government. First it is asserted that Japan 
is supplying the revolutionists in Russia with arms, and, second, 
it is pretty well established that Nagasaki is a nihilistic hotbed. 
The first charge is developed by the Movoye Vremya as follows: 
“It has been suspected for a long time that the Japanese were 
supplying the Russian revolutionists with arms and money, but 
now the proofs in the case are so complete that there is no room 
for doubt. The trail of the conspiracy, however, reaches far back 
and we will have to begin our story at the outbreak of the war.” 
The Russian paper proceeds to say that “the Japanese Colonel 
Akashi, who was military af¢faché in St. Petersburg before the 
war, went to Stockholm when hostilities broke out, and that city 
became the center of the Japanese spy system. Now in the au- 
tumn of 1904, when the Russian freedom movement began, Akashi 
connected himself with the Russian nihilists in Paris, and in 
November, 1904, an agreement was concluded, by the terms of 
which an armed insurrection was to be created in Russia for the 
benefit of Japan.” The chief parties to this agreement other than 
Akashi were “the revolutionist George Dekanosi, one Grusier, 
and the well-known politician Konni Siliacus.” 

These men “ received money from Akashi to buy weapons, and 
it was agreed that the arms were to be used by the Russian Social- 
Democrats, the Grusierian revolutionists, and the Polish and Fin- 
land Socialists.” According to the Movoye Vremya, there were 
bought in Switzerland 25,000 guns and 3,500,000 cartridges, while 
Siliacus purchased several vessels, including one in Hamburg 
which was christened Johu Grafton. This vessel was loaded with 
weapons, and under command of Captain Bestroem she set sail 
July 16. But August 25 she ran ashore at Uleaborg, and the mys- 
tery of her origin was the source of no small amount of discus- 
sion. After she had been abandoned by her crew the ship was 
boarded by the Russians, and in her hold were found 93 cases, 
containing 659 rifles, 658 bayonets, and 120,000 rounds of car- 
tridges. “Another ship, a steamer, caught fire near the Finland 
coast, and the subsequent investigation showed that it was packed 
with an immense quantity of rifles, cartridges, and so forth. And 
on August 28 there were found on the island of Kolmar over 700 
rifles, an immense amount of revolutionary literature, and quanti- 
ties of ammunition. All of the arms found were of Swiss manu- 
facture.” The same journal avers that “the revolutionists of 
Moscow—during the rebellion of December, 1905—were all armed 
with Swiss weapons,” and thinks that these munitions probably 
entered by another ship which landed safely. This vessel was 
fitted out “by George Dekanosi, it sailed from Marseilles to 
Batum and reached port safely. The captain of the ship was a 
Dutch nihilist.” 

The Japanese correspondent of the /rankfurter Zeitung de- 
clares that Nagasaki before the war was a favorite resort for Rus- 
sians in the East, and now that the war is over it has become a 
paradise for the nihilists. Thus: 


“The Russians come again, now that the war is over, but they 
are no longer the official classes—we now have the nihilists. As 
Vladivostok and other places were pacified the number of Rus- 
sian revolutionists in Nagasaki constantly increased, and now the 
colony is so large that we find a Russian newspaper in the town, 
printed by Russians and in Russian type. This paper is called 
Volia (or ‘ Freedom’), and at first it appeared every other day, but 
now it is adaily. The character of the paper is well indicated by 
the following quotation: ‘We call upon whoever has the material 
means, to help our work; we exhort all who have a word to say for 
the cause, to say it. And we call for help from all Russians who 
are not content with the Russian Government, who can not toler- 
ate the horrible condition of things in Russia to-day. Our aim is 
to destroy autocracy by means of a revolution, to give Russia a 
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democratic republic, and later to bring about a Socialist state of 
society. But we must not sleep, we must not rest—the autocracy 
does neither.’ ” 


The correspondent says that “this shows clearly the spirit of 
the Russians in Nagasaki. And what is equally clear is that they 
have plenty of money—otherwise they could not publish a paper, 
Naturally the settlement is a thorn in the side of official Russia, 
but the Japanese take nothing from the Russians to-day, and an 
official would get rough words who tried to induce the Japanese to 
take steps against the Nagasaki colony.”—7vanslations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FRENCH PACKING-HOUSES AS BAD AS THE 
AMERICAN. 


HE revelations in the American packing-house scandal have 
incited other nations to investigate their own houses and at 
the same time to contemplate the necessity of cleaning them. 
Thus Dr. Cooper, as reported widely in the press, declares that 
English packing-houses are not fit subjects for conversation, and 
in a recent issue of the Paris Védats, Henri de Parville makes the 
same statement with regard to those of France. In his own 
words: 


“The lesson of Chicago should be of service to us, and we must 
look into the conditions in other countries, particularly in Europe. 
Have we in France, especially in Paris, a condition of affairs 
which is irreproachable? In answer to this question it may be 
said that our position is anything but irreproachable, and Mr. 
Leclainche, professor of pathology in Toulouse, tells us that 
French slaughter-houses are in a fearful condition. . . . Mr. De 
Lorerdo has also convincingly shown our inferiority in compari- 
son with other great European cities. . . . While Germany, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, Denmark, and even Russia are constantly improving 
their establishments, nothing is done in France along this line. 
The abattoirs preserve the same filthy and inadequate arrange- 
ments which have obtained in the past, and the situation in Paris 
is far worse than in the provinces. To sum up, we may Say in 
the language of Mr. De Lorerdo, that at present our abattoirs are 
defective in installation, repulsively filthy, the sheds for the cattle 
are badly ventilated (frequently the animals die of asphyxiation), 
there are no facilities for getting rid of refuse, the approaches to 
the abattoirs are pestilential, there is insufficiency of water, the 
meat is treated by men whose hands and clothing are covered with 
filth, and there is a complete ‘absence of modern mechanical 
methods. Further, there is no cold-storage plant for the conserva- 
tion of meat, the sanitary inspection is insufficient, and there is no 
apparatus for destroying diseased meat. . .". Mr. Biggi says that 
in the Paris abattoirs the only laboratory for ‘inspecting meat is a 
thiserable shed where two persons can scarcely work comfortably 
together, while the only instruments in the shed are an old micro- 
scope and a few vials. 

“ Paris presents the worst possible conditions. Reform_is urgent 
and we can well take as our models the public abattoirs in Ger- 
many where every modern apparatus is in use and where cold- 
storage facilities are complete. We need not dwell on the condi- 
tion of things in Chicago—the fact is that France is in no better 
case and we must have reform at any price.”—-7ranslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Swiss REJECTION oF ANTIMILITARISM.—The doctrine of Jaurés has spread 
with Socialism and Internationalism to the Swiss Republic, and after more than 
one effort a law has been passed against it. Indeed, it is only in self-defense that 
the Swiss Government.has firmly set its foot down on the question of antimili- 
tarism, we learn from a correspondent of the Paris Temps. The Pangermanism 
of Emperor William has alarmed the land of Tell. Two years ago, indeed, the 
Swiss people rejected a law condemning the propagation of antimilitaristic doc- 
trine: the Socialist vote gave the majority to the opposite party in the Swiss As- 
sembly, but since then the Federal Code has been amended by the addition of the 
following article: ‘‘Those who publicly incite military men to violate their 
pledges and thus commit a crime or a misdemeanor exposing them to a court- 
martial, shall be punished with imprisonment, even altho they are not successful 
in their treasonable efforts.”’ The Socialists, says the same paper, are likely to 
appeal to the referendum, but it is not expected that a plebiscite will rescind the 
decree of the Assembly.—T ranslation made for THE LiTERARY DIGEST. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE CIVIL WAR. 


£ OPERATIONS IN CANADA AND NEw YorK. By John W. Head- 
Conte. Iilustrated. Cloth, 480 pp. Price, $2.00. The Neale Publishing 
Company. 
Morcan’s_ Cavatry. By Gen. Basil W. Duke. Illustrated. Cloth, 441 
pp. Price, $2.00. The Neale Publishing Company. 


Tue ARMY OF THE POTOMAC FROM 1861 TO 1863. 
French. Cloth, 375 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 
York. 


War GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL AND StaTE. By William B. Weeden. 
389 pp. Price, $2.50 net. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


NE of the distinctive features of the literary season now 
O drawing rapidly to a close has been the uncommonly large 
output of works relating to the Civil War. The majority of these 
have approached the subject from the Southern point of view, and 
most, it must be said, have added little to our knowledge of the 
conditions and events of the “ ir- 
repressible conflict.” But some 
are distinctly valuable. Prominent 
among these is Capt. John W. 
Headley’s “Confederate Opera- 
tions in Canada and New York,” 
treating an unduly neglected phase 
of the great struggle. Captain 
Headley is a Kentuckian who earl 
in the war enlisted in the Confed. 
erate army, serving under Forrest 
and Bragg in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He was finally detailed 
for special service in the so-called 
“Confederate Department of Can- 
ada” and lost no time in ma- 
king his way to Toronto, where 
the Confederates had established 
headquarters for the purpose of 
“educating” Northern sentiment 
against the war, conducting raids 
into Northern territory, and at- 
tempting the rescue of Confederate soldiers from Northern 
* prisons. 

In these operations, which proved more annoying than embar- 
rassing to the Administration, Captain Headley took an active 
part. He was involved in the most serious of the several futile 
conspiracies—the attempt to burn New York city on the night of 
November 24, 1864—and his account of the doings of the incendi- 
aries, of the panic they caused, and of the manner of their escape 
is perhaps the most detailed we have had. As he recalls, it was 
the plan of the agents of the Confederacy to fire the city on elec- 
tion day, but the timely arrival of General Butler and his troops 
caused a postponement which, with other circumstances, proved 
fatal to the enterprise. In all, fires were started in nineteen hotels 
and Barnum’s Museum, but were extinguished with comparatively 
little trouble. The manner in which the plotters went to work is 
made clear by Captain Headley’s narrative of his own experiences. 
He says, in part: 


By Samuel Livingston 
Publishing Society of New 


Cloth, 





JOHN W. HEADLEY. 


“T reached the Astor House at 7:20 0’clock, got my key and went to my room 
in the top story. It was the lower corner front room on Broadway. After light- 
ing the gas jet I hung the bedclothes loosely on the headboard and piled the 
chairs, drawers of the bureau, and washstand on the bed. Then stuffed some 
newspapers about the mass and poured a bottle of turpentine over it all. I con- 
cluded to unlock my door and fix the key on the outside, as I might have to get 
out in a hurry, for I did not know whether the Greek fire would make a noise or 
not. I opened a bottle carefully and quickly and spilled it on the = of rubbish. 
It blazed up instantly and the whole bed seemed to be in flames before I could get 
out. I locked the door and walked down the hall and stairway to the office, which 
was fairly crowded with people. I left the key at the office as usual and passed 
out. 


There is no evidence that Captain Headley regrets his share in 
this and the other conspiracies in which he participated; on the 
contrary, he appears to glory in it and, indeed, writes at times as 
a decidedly “unreconstructed” Southerner. Buthis book isa use- 
ful addition to the literature on the war, especially since, as the 
Norfolk Landmark points out, it “reopens a chapter of history 
that had been almost forgotten.” No less valuable is Gen. Basil 
W. Duke’s “ Morgan’s Cavalry,” a full and authoritative account 
of Gen. John H. Morgan and his command, written by one who 
was Morgan’s ablest lieutenant on the daring raids into Kentucky, 
‘Indiana, and Ohio that made Morgan’s name synonymous with 
audacity and did so much to hamper the progress of the Federai 
troops in the campaigns against Johnston, bragg, and Forrest. 
Unlike Captain Headley, General Duke writes with unfailing re- 
straint, confining himself to a direct recital of the events of Mor- 
gan’s campaign and incidentally throwing much light on the con- 
ditions existing among the Confederate troops in the West. His 
book is distinctly a military history, but a military history built on 
unconventional lines, punctuated with anecdote and aglow with 
human interest. It is really a long time since there has come into 
this office a Civil-War book affording such unmixed satisfaction. 

Another military history, but this time in the strictest meaning 
of the term, is Mr. S. F. French’s “The Army of the Potomac 
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from 4861 to 1863.”" This, to borrow the phraseology of the Bos- 
ton 7ranscript, is a “concise and effective history of the move- 
ments of the army, in regular and consecutive order, as recorded 
by the actors themselves.” In other words, Mr. French has gone 
to the official records and despatches, and to correspondence some 
of which has not hitherto been published, with the result that he 
succeeds in shedding considerable new light upon many acts of 
the Army of the Potomacand its commanders. The point of view 
is that of a stanch Unionist, but it must be said that comment is 
subordinated to the task of narrative recital from the original 
sources, the reader being thus placed ina position to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Much more ambitious than any of the foregoing is “ War Gov- 
ernment, Federal and State,” in which Mr. William B. Weeden 
undertakes to show how the interplay between the national and 
State governments during the Civil War operated to accomplish 
far-reaching results in the readjustment of relations between the 
nation and the States. In some respects his work is what the 
Providence Journal calls it—“a valuable contribution to history.” 
But it is marred by defects sd conspicuous and so serious as 
largely to vitiate its usefulness. For one thing, Mr. Weeden con- 
tinually wanders from his theme to ventilate his own views on vari- 
ous topics; for another, he is often extremely difficult to follow; 
and, finally, as Zhe Outlook puts it, “his spirit is so partizan . . . 
that his book is of only very limited value.” The subject is one 
deserving exhaustive exploration, and it is therefore the more to 
be regretted that Mr. Weeden has not treated it with a firmer 
grasp and an unprejudiced mind. 


. 





THE FAILINGS OF FENWICK. 


FENWICK’s CAREER. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cloth, 367 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. : 


HAT “the end justifies the means” is brought to mind by 
Mrs. Ward’s latest book, for an unpromising beginning is 
amply justified by the artistic and strong conclusion. a this = Hi 
when weak, melodramatic, and impossible endings of so many 
stories blight the promise of the earlier. chapters, Mrs. Ward has 
wrested a powerful dénouement from the most unpromising set of 
characters that have yet appeared from her imagination. Take 
an artist with an ungovernable temper who neglects his wife for 
the favor of apatron; the wife,a suspicious and peevish creature, 
and the patron’s daughter, a pale gray angel right out of the Sun- 
day-school library, and what hope is there of any story worth tell- 
ing? And, further, Mrs. Ward starts her book by laying her plot 
before the reader in the allusion to the unhappy life of the artist 
Romney, whose story she evidently aims to improve upon by sub- 
Sstituting the virtuous Madame de Pastourelles for Lady Hamilton, 
and a jealous and fretful wife for the one who cared for Romney 
in hisold age. Yet we have here a story that moves on with quiet 
strength, if with but moderate interest, and leaves the impression 
of rare skill in the weaving of romance. 

Fenwick, the self-educated son of a small tradesman, with artis- ° 
tic ambitions, but with a wife and child to support, borrows money 
to go to London and study, and, as he believes, to become a great 
artist. While there he becomes known to Lord Findon, a wealthy 
patron of painters, whose chief hope in life is to discover a genius. 
His daughter, Madame de Pastou- 
relles,a woman who, Mrs. Ward tells 
us, is of lofty and beautiful charac- 
ter, sits to Fenwick for her portrait, 
They become friends, Fenwick ad- 
miring her, and inspired by her 
nobility of intellect. Phoebe, Fen- 
wick’s wife, whom he has left in 
the country, hears that, to further 
his ambitions, he has passed himself 
off as an unmarried man, and, be- 
coming suspicious, goes to London 
to his studio. There she finds the 
picture of Madame de Pastourelles, 
and in a moment of wild and jealous 
rage daubs the portrait with paint 
and then rushes off with her child 
to immure herself in some lonely 
place in Canada, remaining lost to 
Fenwick for twelve long years de- 
spite his desperate efforts to find her. 

His good resolutions turned to 
bitterness by this repulse, Fenwick devotes his life to his art, but, 
owing to his egotistical, irascible nature, he usually quarrels with 
all his friends and patrons, except Madame de Pastourelles, and, 
after a gradual decline of popularity from his first success, 
becomes a broken man. His wife returning, penitent and hum- 
ble, he takes her back and all is supposed to have ended happily. 

Mrs. Ward allows herself two melodramatic bits, one on 
Phcebe’s departure, and the otheron her return. It happened that 
while Phoebe was defacing the portrait of her supposed rival, 
Fenwick, with the first money he had earned in London, was in 
Peter Robinson’s, buying some little “prettinesses” for the wife 
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who was deserting him, and planning to send her the rest of the 
money next day. Twelve years later, when the messenger. boy 
brings to his door the token of her return, his rap interrupts the 
letter that Fenwick intended should be his last words. Aside 
from these theatrical touches, however, the story moves with artis- 
tic simplicity and naturalness. ; 

In her previous works Mrs. Ward has set so high an ideal for 
herself that she must be judged by her own standard, and it must 
be said that in “ Fenwick’s Career” she has been apparently un- 
able to reach it. Fenwick the man, Fenwick the painter, stands 
out in forceful lines before us, strong in his youth, inspiration, and 
egotism, but with the arrogant disregard for others which is sup- 
posed to characterize a genius. The sympathy of 





[July 28, 


essays to unravel the complicated love-knot. More complications, 
more fun—always fun—and in the end the knot is cleverly cut. 

Of course, the smell of the salt air is on every page. Were this 
missing the tale would not be one of Mr. Lincoln’s. And, equally 
of course, the book abounds in “ types,” from Solomon Pratt him- 
self to Nate Scudder, undoubtedly the meanest man on the Cape. 
Still, it is hardly possible to compare “ Mr. Pratt” with “ Cap’n 
Eri” or“ Partners of the Tide.” Enough to say that those who 
have read the latter books will not be disappointed in this whimsi- 
cal medley of the “simple” and the “complex ” life. 

“ Thoroughly delightful from cover to cover,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle. “ A story fit for the fittest summer reader” is the opinion 

of the New York World. “This record of a sum- 








Mrs. Ward, we can plainly see, goes out to Fen- 
wick, so hampered with a low-born wife. If the 
reader suffers an occasional pang of feeling for de- 
serted Phoebe with her round of daily drudgery 
and her nights of mental regret and pain, Mrs. 
Ward gently but firmly turns one’s attention to a 
picture of Fenwick in his studio, suffering the loss 
of fame and friends through his bursts of ill temper. 
Mrs. Ward plainly thinks the latter the sadder 
picture. 

The book is justified by the artistic and well- 
rounded-out fiza/e. Mrs. Ward does not stoop to 
the old literary device of a sudden climax. The 
meeting and subsequent reconciliation of John 
Fenwick and his wife show great strength and 
ability. One is gradually led onward to the end 
with tactful but forceful skill, which with a sudden 
little rush lands the reader on the heights of the 











mer’s outing of young people,” declares the Boston 
Herald,“ altho in a salty atmosphere, is fresh in 
its originality and teems with genuine good hu- 
mor.” And the Philadelphia /zguzrer calls “ Mr. 
Pratt” ‘‘one of the clever productions of the 
year.” 





IN GARDEN-HELD DEVON. 


THE Man From America. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Cloth, 417 pages. Price, $1.50. E.P. Dutton & Co. 


” these days of problem novels, psychological 

phantasms, and sensational yarns, it isa real 
relief to come upon a romance of the simple life 
told with a simplicity and charm in keeping with 
its theme. Mrs. de la Pasture may not be a 
finished literary workwoman—in fact, she obvi- 
ously is not—but she has the gift of steady insight 








dénouement. The critics are by no means of one 
mind concerning this latest book from the pen 
of the author of “Lady Rose’s Daughter” and 
“The Marriage of William Ashe.” The New York vexing 
Post describes it as “a powerful, solemn sermon,” written, how- 
ever, “with a certain dry-leaf crispness . . . that is welcome.” 
The New York Zimes Saturday Review feels that “while ‘ Fen- 
wick’s Career’ may fail of an instant appeal to ‘the general,’ we 
think it attains a height hitherto unreached by its author.” Such 
is the opinion, too, of the New York Evening Sun, the London 
Tribune, and the London Chronicle, the last of which calls it“ a 
triumph of constructive skill, characterization, happy expression, 
and vital force.” The New York 777zbune, however, protests that 
“Mrs. Ward was ever so much more interesting as a novelist when 
she wrote books like ‘David Grieve,’ books in which she had 
something to say, and said it with fervor and skill.” And Zhe 
Academy \aments that the characters in “ Fenwick’s Career” are 
“somewhat wanting in life and full-bloodedness.” 





CAPE COD AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


Mr. Pratt. By Joseph C. Lincoln. Illustrated. Cloth, 342 pp. Price, $1.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


HE dissimilarities between English and American humor are 
proverbial, but once in a while we come upon humorists of 
both nationalities who seem to approach their subjects from an 
almost identical point of view. “Mr. Pratt,” the work of an 
American who has done much to make Cape Cod known to the 
rest of the country, providesa case in point. Mr. Lincoln’s style, 
manner, and attitude to life are reminiscent of no one so strong- 
ly as the English humorist W. W. Jacobs. The resemblance is 
heightened by the fact that both Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Jacobs con- 
cern themselves chiefly with lifeon or about the sea, and the life 
not of the quarter-deck, but of the simple mariner, the sailor, the 
fisherman. But neither may in any sense be called an imitator of 
the other. Each is distinctly original. Mr. Lincoln is as deci- 
sively American as Mr. Jacobs is English; both are always enjoy- 
able. 

Mr. Lincoln is particularly enjoyable in “Mr. Pratt,” which, 
altho evolved from sundry independent short stories, is as coherent 
and readable as could be wished. Its motif is a happy conceit. 
Two young brokers, wearied of the strenuous life of the ‘‘Street,” 
hie to Cape Cod for a summer’s vacation, cherishing a grim 
determination to live the “natural” life whatever it may cost. 
With them comes what is to Cape Cod a thing unheard of—a 
valet,a cockney whose h’s are a source of perpetual anxiety to the 
good people along the rock-held shore. Notone of the trio knows 
an iota of maritime life, and as mentor, cook, bottle-washer, gar- 
dener, and skipper they engage the worthy who gives title to the 
tale—Solomon Pratt, a horny-handed son of the coast, with 
Yankee alertness and Yankee wit. Under his tutelage they give 
promise of better things than the Cape Codders had deemed pos- 
sible on their first appearance. But complications develop with 
the advent of a Fresh Air Fund party, in the care of two young 
ladies, one of whom is the fiancée of one of the brokers and at the 
same time is really in love with the other, whom she has jilted 
because of a mistaken idea that he is “mercenary.” The keen 
eyes of Mr. Pratt soon grasp the situation, and with the assistance 
of Miss Eureka Florina Sparrow, who has been pressed into serv- 
ice to relieve the “skipper” of some of his multifarious duties, he 








JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


into the best there is in human nature, and when 
we pick up a romance from her pen we may feel 
reasonably certain of a feast, if not for the intellect, 
assuredly for the soul. Her “Peter’s Mother” was a sincere, 
wholesome piece of work that Jeft the reader the better for its 
perusal; and“ The Man from America” may with no less re- 
serve be recommended to all who would recall the dreams, the 
hopes, the ideals of their youth. Crude as it is in execution, 
told with a frank disregard for the niceties of narrative art, it 
comes very close to being great. In its pages we meet humanity, 
not “poor humanity,” but the humanity of goodness, of nobility, 
of enthusiasm, of, in fine, the characteristics that make this world 
a pleasant place of sojourn. : 

Her scene is Devon, beautiful, garden-held Devon, her dvamatis 
persone are a fine old Franco-Irishman, his grandchildren, Kitty 
and Rosaleen—two of the most fascinating young people who have 
graced the pages of romance this many a day—and his grand- 
children’s friends, who include the “man from America” and his 
relatives. Of plot there is practically none. Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
sole concern is to describe the development of Kitty and Rosaleen 
from their infancy to the day when each weds the man of her 
heart. In thiseffort she isgenuinely successful. As 7he Outlook 
(London) says: “ The boys and girls are admirable, and each ina 
different way ; no writer but one of their own sex could draw the 
childish distinction of Kitty . . . with such understanding, and 
few masculine novelists can give us a better sketch of a boy than 
that of Odo Copp.” Decidedly, in the words of Zhe Academy, 
“it is a charming book. this; fragrantly and delicately written; a 
book to linger over and go back to. Only dull ard crabbed peo- 
ple could miss its sweetness.” Some reviewers, however, appear 
to have “missed its sweetness.” Zhe Atheneuw, for instance, 
confesses that “for this once Mrs. de la Pasture has disappointed 
us.” But the great majority acknowledge its spell, and feel, with 
The Outlook (New York) that “it is to be heartily praised for the 
absence of that morbidity or cynicism which seems to be so prev- 
alent in recent stories of English society.” 





SHORT NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’s peculiar humor finds ample 
scope in his latest book, “In Our Town” (McClure, $1.50). “Our 
Town,” needless to say, is located in Kansas, and is described 
from the viewpoint of the country editor, acquainted with the 
crotchets of tie many distinctive individuals who go to make up 
the “Queen City of the Prairies.” Read at intervals it will be 
found quite entertaining, but it decidedly is not a book for steady 
perusal. A word is due the illustrations, which are by F. R. 
Gruger and W. Glackens and add piquancy to the text. 


TO ABOLISH THE PRESENT SYSTEM of electing the President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and to substitute therefor 
a system of direct election based on the plan of proportional rep- 
resentation—such is the purpose with which J. Hampden Dough- 
erty has written his “ The Electoral System of the United States” 
(Putnam, $2.00 net). {[t is a searching review and criticism of the 
electoral system now in vogue, and althoit undoubtedly fails to take 
sufficient account of the obstacles in the way of the radical reform 
proposed, it is a critique of nosmall valne in reference toa subject 
which has hitherto received too little attention considering its 
importance to the Republic. 
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Abandon Sickness, All Ye Who Enter Here! 


Shake off your burden of pain, disease, weakness, and despair and find new 
health; refresh your jaded energies, repair your wasted vitality; get new 
vigor for the work of life and increased length of years to do that work. 


THIS 1S THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
TO THE GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HEALTH—THE 


Battle Creek 
Sanitarium 


Where practical common sense 
and the most modern methods of 














science are applied to the business 








of making sick people well. 


Why Not Spend Your Vacation Here ? 
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HE Battle Creek Sanitarium has long been known through- 
out the United States, and to a considerable extent in foreign 
lands, as the foremost exponent and most complete representative 
among medical institutions of the physiological method, not as an exclu- 
sive system, but as the true curative method. The physiological method 
makes use of all the natural agents which are essential to the mainte- 
nance of vigorous life. An intelligent and experienced physician- 
patient recently remarked: “I note that the forces of nature are here 
utilized as the chief means of treatment, and more fully than I ever 
before witnessed ; and what more powerful agencies can be imagined 
than the forces of nature?” 


THE SYSTEM COMPRISES 


Open- Air Treatment, Health | Daintily Served, Diet Kitchen, | including Nauheim Baths 
Culture, Cold-Air Gymnastics, | Prescribed Dietaries, Exten- | and Royal Electric Light 
Swedish Gymnastics, Cross- | sive Physiological Laboratories, | Baths, Massage and 
Country Walks, Out-door | Finsen Ray, X-Ray, Photo- | Mechanical Move- 
Sports, Attractive Menu | therapy, Baths of Every Sort, | ments. % %« %* 








NVALIDS Recover Health at Battle Creek who have sought 
relief elsewhere without success. It is the most thoroughly equipped 


and comfortable place for sick and tired people. Special provisions 
are made for the expert care of sick folks. Expenses are moderate. 
Medical attention, baths, services of bath attendants, together with re- 
quired medical treatment, with room and board, all are included at no 
more than first-class hotel rates for only room and board elsewhere. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium is a place where people eat for health, 
exercise for health, sleep, dress, take baths, learn to swim, get sun- 
burned and tanned in the sun in summer, and by the electric light in 
winter—do everything for health; where they find the way out from 
invalidism and inefficiency into joyous, enduring, strenu- 
ous health. 












SANITARIUM, 
Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Please mail to my 











UILDING thoroughly fireproof, of steel, stone, cement and brick throughout. 
All rooms open to the outer air and well ventilated. Kitchen and dining- 
room on top of the house. No odors. Big gymnasium and outdoor and 

indoor baths. Climate delightful, average summer temperature 69.6°. Home- 


like, unconventional life. 
Write at once and learn about the Battle Creek Idea. 
handsome illustrated Booklet D. Address: 


THE SANITARIUM, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


address below your 
illustrated booklet “D” 
as advertised in THE LITER. 
ARY DIGEST 7-28-6, 
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I'll Send You 100 Genuine 
Key West Havana Sec- 
onds For a Two-Dollar Bill 


OUGH and ready affairs— 
not much to look at—but 
you’re not smoking appearance— 
you're smoking tobacco, and the 
tobacco in these cigars is of the 
sort that goes into ten-cent 
cigars. 

To be very frank the only way 
that I can possibly produce these 
cigars at the money is, because 
the pieces of tobacco in ’em are 
too short for fine shapes, and, 
therefore, they become what we 
manufacturers call “Seconds.” 

I am really selling you a 
dollar’s worth of tobacco at 
Havana Tobacco value with 
nothing added for rolling it into 
cigars. And I haven’t wasted 
any money to make a good 
looking box or paste pretty 
pictures on it. 

While I place no time limit 
on this offer, I won't guarantee 
that I can produce enough cigars 
to supply all the demand I shall 
receive. So that if you really 
care to participate in this offer, 
my personal advice to you is to 
get your two dollar bill in 
the mail to-night. 

Incidentally I want to say that 
I am the largest manufacturer in 
the world selling cigars directly to the con- 
sumer. I am the only manufacturer selling 
strictly for cash. Credit accounts mean 
losses—can’t help it—bound to be that way. 
Manufacturers selling on credit must make 
you pay their losses. I cut them out 
of my _ business entirely. Credit accounts 
mean expensive book-keeping methods and 
many clerks. What I save in this way goes 
into my cigars. 

My business integrity can be learned by re- 
ferring to Dun or Bradstreets, or the United 
States Exchange Bank of New York City. I 
have been in business for a great many years, 
and have built up my business through build- 
ing up my reputation. Both have cost me 
thousands of dollars. Depend upon it that I 
am not going to throw away either my business 
standing or my reputation for the sake of your 
two Dollars by disappointing you. 


But if you hesitate let $I 0 0 
e 


me send you fifty for 


I want to personally come in contact with every 
new customer and therefore when you write, 
address your envelope “to the proprietor of ” 


64, 66, 68 West 125th Street 
NEW YORK 








| 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Literary DicEst is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books: 


‘*Life’s Progression.’”-—Edward C. Randall. (The 
Henr, B. Brown Co., Buffalo.) 


‘““Enigmas of Psychical Research.’—James H. 
Hyslop. (Herbert B. Turner, Boston, $1.50 net.) 


‘*The Subconscious.’’-—Joseph Jastrow. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50 net.) 


‘‘The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1876.’—Paul Leland Haworth. (The Bur- 
rows Brothers Co., Cleveland, $1.50 net.) 


‘“‘Days and Deeds.’—Compiled by Burton E. 
and Elizabeth B. Stephenson. (The Baker & 
Taylor Co., $1.00 net.) 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘Twelfth Night,’’ edited by Char- 
lotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


““Tricls of a Stump Speaker.’’—Henry S. Wilcox. 
(J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 25 cents.) 


“The City that Was.’—Will Irwin. 
Huebsch, 50 cents net.) 


SS. W. 


‘Nano: A Heart’s Story from the Unseen World.” 
—Charles Everett. (The World’s Thought Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.00.) 


‘*The School and Its Life.’-—Charles B. Gilbert. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.25.) 


‘*Radia.’’—Alec.C. More. (Elliot Stock, London.) 


‘“*The Masculine in Religion.”—Carl Delos Case. 
(American Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia. ) 


‘“‘Foibles of the Bench.”—Henry S. Wilcox. 
(Legal Literature Company, Chicago.) 


of Wealth and Welfare.”— 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.00.) 


“‘The Life of General Hugh Mercer.”—John T. 
Goolrick. (The Neale Publishing Co., $1.50.) 


“‘The Principles 
Charles Lee Raper. 





CURRENT POETRY. 
% Wanderlust.” 


By HELEN HuGueEs. 


Up and away, for the dawn is breaking! 
The mists rise white from the valleys fair, 
The birds are singing their hymn to morning 
And shafts of radiance cleave the air. 


Over the road on the hillside winding— 

No matter where it leads unto— 

The far-away hills are beckoning ‘‘onward’’; 
The lakes are asleep in their mantles blue. 


And I would know what lies beyond them— 
These stately peaks with their purple veils— 
And see the land in the heart of the sunset 
Far and far as the white ship sails. 


Up and away for the dawn is breaking, 

O’er mountain forest and pouring flood! 

And I would know what lies beyond them, 

For the wanderer’s longing is in my blood. 
—From Donahoe’s Magazine (July). 


The Plays of Yesterday. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 


Where are the myriads of plays 
That for a season tempted fate? 

Where does ‘‘The Proud Prince’’ spend his days? 
Whence went brave Villon and his mate, 
And where is charming ‘‘Cousin Kate,”’ 

And where the ‘‘Sister of José,” 

And ‘‘Letty,’’ whom we loved of late— 

Where are the Plays of Yesterday? 


Where have they vanished, one by one, 
Like pictures fading into air? 

Whe at. FPS. 

And where the ghost of young ‘‘ Beaucaire’ 


’ 
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To sweetly wedge your way into 
her affections keep her well 


provided with 


I f / / Tyyls : 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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We cannot offer greater dividends & Of ) 
from investments than careful 
borrowers with ample security 
need to pay. But if your savings institutions de- 
mand for themselves more than one-sixth of the 
borrower’s interest payments, we can serve you to 
your advantage. 
Assets - = $1,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings <nd Loan Co. 
9 Times Building, Broadway, NEW YORK. 
& 
a iy N 
Under our plan it is actually 
easier to deposit your savings by 
mail than to go to the bank in per- 
son. Our depositors are secured 
by resources of over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


We court the most rigid investiga- 
tion and will be pleased to have you 
send for our free booklet “D”— 
write for it to-day. 


ENSBORO SA 

















—— North Dakota —— 
Investments 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 





Large or small amounts. Send for descriptive list 
of ee loans, as also our Investment Booklet, 
entitle 


«¢ We’re Right On the Ground”’ 


with full particulars relative to our business methods, 
ete. We have been selling these Mortgages for 23 
years and have never lost a dollar for a customer or 
ourselves. We will be pleased to put you in the way 
of finding out all about_us and our securities. We 
handle only High Grade Investments. Write for 
further and full information. 


Box 8 
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E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
This Company pays 5 per 
0) cent interest on deposits and 
your money may be with- 
0 drawn at any time on 
demand—Absolute safety is 
assured. : 
Write for the Book 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1047 CALVERT BUILDING BALTIMORE, MD. 
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He who could laugh and love and dare, 

And where’s ‘‘Lord Quex,” surnamed ‘‘the gay,” 
And how does ‘‘Little Mary’’ fare? 

Where are the Plays of Yesterday? 


Where bides ‘‘The Wife without a Smile,”’ 
And where did ‘‘Whitewashed Julia’’ go? 
What’s ‘‘Raffles’’ doing all this while? : 
Where's ‘‘The Crown Prince’’ we used to know? 
And what’s become of ‘‘Cyrano’’? 
And where does wistful ‘‘L’Aiglon’’ stray? 
Faith! They are gone like last year’s snow! 
Where are the Plays of Yesterday? 


Prince, time and favor both are fleet, 

And nothing lingers on Broadway. 

“‘Tris’’ the fair, ‘‘Sunday’’ the sweet, 

Where are the Plays of Yesterday? 
—From Town and Country. 





In a Tuscan Garden. 


By Apis DuNBAR. 


:Ser Naldo speaks: 

‘*Ay, that’s our poet, our great Florentine! 
A man with quiet eyes, like other men, 
Who has more joy in simple sounds of life— 
The song of children, birds at early dawn, 
The sighing wind among gray olive-trees, 
-Or bells at Angelus—than warriors 
When to their drowsing ears come beating in 
The strife and clash of weapons, blow on blow 
-Of sword on helm and shield; than usurers 
In chink of ducats; or you Sienese 
In rumored conquest of some crag or tower. 
Yet your Siena might gain rightful cause 
For pride at last, if he—when passing by— 
Should rest within the shadow of her gates! 
For such a man is he, that winged words 
-Of Love and Honor, Truth and Chivalry, 
Upon his lips, draw men and maidens nigh, 





DIDN’T BELIEVE 
That Coffee Was the Real Trouble. .- 





Some people flounder around and take 
everything that’s recommended, but finally 
find that coffee is the real cause of their 
troubles. An Oregon man says: 

“For 25 years I was troubled with my 
stomach. I was a steady coffee drinker, but 
didn’t suspect that as the cause. I took 
almost anything which someone else had 
been cured with, but to no good. I was 
very bad last summer and could not work 
at times. 

‘On Dec. 2, 1902, I was taken so bad the 
doctor said I could not live over 24 hours 
at the most and I made all preparations to 
die. I could hardly eat anything, every- 
thing distressed me and I was weak and 
sick all over. When in that condition cof- 
fee was abandoned and I was puton Postum, 
the change in my feelings came quickly 
after the drink that was poisoning me was 
removed. 

‘“‘The pain and sickness fell away from 
me and I began to get well day by day, so 
I stuck to it until now I am well and strong 
again, can eat heartily, with no headache, 
heart trouble, or the awful sickness of the 
‘old coffee days. I drink all I wish of 
Postum without any harm and enjoy it 
immensely, 

“This seems like a strong story, but I 
would refer you to the First Nat’] Bank, 
‘The Trust Banking Company, or any mer- 
chant of Grant’s Pass, Ore., in regard to 
my standing, and I will send a sworn 
statement of this if you wish. You can 
also use my name.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently fool 
themselves by saying, ‘‘Coffee don’t hurt 
me.’’? <A ten days’ trial of Postum in its 
place will tell the truth and many times 
‘save life. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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ment paying sure dividends of health and cleanliness. 
The non-porous composition of “Standard” porcelain enameled ware 
renders it impervious to dirt and microbes. The immaculate cleanli- 
ness—the pure white luster and beauty of design—lifts the “Standard” bath- 
room from the level of a mere necessity to that of a luxurious possession. 
The cost of “Stavdard” Ware is moderate and its installation economical. 
Its porcelain surface is as dainty as china, but strong as the iron it covers. 


ae installation of “Standard porcelain enameled fixtures is an invest- 


Our book ‘‘ MODERN BATHROOMS ”’ tells CAUTION: Every ‘piece of “Statdard Ware 
you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- bears our “Stesdavd Ree aut Gold” quar- 
room and illustrates many beautiful and in- antee label, and has our trade-mark 
expensive rooms, showing the cost of each cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on mark are on the fixture it is not 
decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most com- Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior 
plete and beauti ul booklet on_the subject and will cost you more in the end. The 

and contains 100 pages. THE ABOVE FIX- 4s 7s stamped on all of our nickeled 
TURES Design P. 38 can be purchased from brass fittings; specify them and see that you 
any plumber at a cost approximating $70—not get the genuine trimmings with your bath and 
counting freight, labor or piping. lavatory, etc. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co, Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U.S.A... 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street iio 
London, England; 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baroune & St. Joseph Stréets 




















DRINKING WATER 


Scientifically cooled with the 


Useect- Cooler 


YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER) 

Best and most sanitary water cooler ever offered the public. 
Costs you less than the germ breeding kind. Will last a life 
time. Practically indestructible. Accompanying cut is sect- 

ional view of our No. 1 cooler with five gallon bottle. Price 

- $12.00... Note pure block tin coil connection from bottle to 
faucet.» Water cannot become contaminated even if impure 
ice is used. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents. All 
similar coolers are infringments. We manufacture a full line 
of coolers to fit any bottle. Prices from $5.50 to $36.00. Ask 
your dealer or write us for illustrated catalog. 


N. B. —J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y., have adopted the ‘‘USEEIT” Cooler with 
special features, (Price $12.00) for dispensing their famous Golden Orangeade at first class 
seda fountains. Write them. 











The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 639 35th St., Chicago 





ARE YOU DEAF? DR reer plane FAMOUS 


ni Wea ot teed tae Read thidioh wherever planted; are planted 
n +) netrumen' 8 a: a 
” aide onapproval. Write for Catalogue. rywhere trees are grown, — 


Catalog of superb fruits—-Black Ben, 
Wim. Ay WAIlIs A Comp HOES TD Sty Paliadelphia | King David, Delicious, etc.~Stark i's, Lousiona, He, 
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SASTRY 


HighPowerBigGame Rifles 


You don’t use a tack-hammer,to drive a tenpenny 
nail; neither should you use a low power rifle 
i when you hunt big game. What you need is a 
| Winchester high power rifle—one that hits a 
i smashing, knockdown blow. Such rifles:are the 
Model 1886, .33 Caliber; Model 1894, .30 Win- 
chester and .32 Special Calibers, and Model 1895, 
.30 Army, .35 and .405 Calibers, using high power 
smokeless powder cartridges with metal-patched, 
soft-pointed bullets. The accuracy, reliability 
and killing power of these rifles is éstablished, 
and if you sight right the game is yours. Win- 
chester guns and Winchester ammunition are 
made for one another. Ask for Winchester make. 
FREE: Send name and address for large illustrated 
catalogue describing all our guns. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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The New 


STENOGRAPHERS 


You can secure good positions by register- 


FREE EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 


We place during the summer months, 
an immense army of competent stenogra- 


PAYING SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS 
This service is free to everybody. 
just call or write, ‘Employment Dept.” 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York City. 






















































44x 6% 


| Ask your dealer to show the 
No. 4A Folding; pictures 44 x 
6% inches, high speed lens and 
shutter, Pocket Kodak simplic- 
ity, price $35.00. 





























EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin + 


Gum « « 


Indigestion and 
ee. 


All Others are_Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 


























Kodak Catalogues free at : 
the dealers or by mail. The Kodak City. | 



























, FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 lbs. Cost little. 
Requires little water. 
Write for ea | 

M. LL. WEN, | 
SM 193 (ambers St., New York, N.Y, | Wood Rollers 





























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Ilartshorn on label. 


Tin Rollers 
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WINCHESTER 


With beating hearts, to hear in reverence. 

And hearing, straightway Honor grows more bright, 
Faith fairer to them, Courage kinglier, 

And Love—too often held a fantasy— 

Shines out the mighty marvel that he is!’’ 

—From The Outlook. 


® 


, 





The Garden. 


A Lullaby. 

By ExizaBETH RoBERTS MACDONALD. 
A fairy lamb as white as snow 
Through all your dreams shall come and Zo, 
And you shall follow where he leads 
Through dusk-deep woods and blossomy meads, 
To where a little garden stands 
Laid out for you by fairy hands, 
Set round with red-coned tamarack— 
Four walls to keep the great world back—- 
With lovely avenues whose shade 
By spruce and eglantine is made, 
With oread ferns in shady spots 
And shoals of blue forget-me-nots, 
With rows of crimson hollyhocks, 
And columbine, and spicy stocks, 
And other, fairer blossoms, known 
To folk of childlike heart alone;-— 
The yellow lily, whose romance 
Grew not on any field of France, 
One white, ethereal immortelle 
From those lost woods we loved so well, 
And that Blue Rose whose petals gleam 
So richly by the paths of dream. 
O Baby, let your wee hands keep 
Some flowers when you come back from sleep! 
—From ‘‘Dream Verses and Others"’ (L. C. Page). 





PERSONAL 


The American Queen of India.—‘‘Typically 
an American girl,” says the London Times of the 
late Lady Curzon, ‘‘but also one of the highest 
examples of that ever brilliant and infinitely variable 
type.’”’ In this country the words of the press are 
no less appreciative. The New York Sun, for 
example, speaks of her thus: 


Every American girl who marries a rising British 
statesman carries the viceroyalty of India in her 
steamer trunk. And of all those who have changed 
the cap of Liberty for a coronet, actual or prospective, 
none has had such a life as Lady Curzon. When 
the biography of her husband comes to be written, 
the world will know the part that she took in helping 
him to reach the place which, outside the Premier- 
ship, is the greatest one in the Empire. 

The best of good fairies visited the cradle of 
Mary Leiter. As a woman she was to be beautiful 
without self-consciousness, witty without sharpness, 
and to have an infinite capacity for adapting herself 
to her environment. She was as much in her ele- 
ment as consort of the ruler of upward of 300,- 
000,000 of people as she had been in political society 
in Washington. And anybody who knows his 
Kipling will understand what it meant to be a 
great success amid the rivalries, the intrigues, the 
jealousies of official life at Calcutta and Simla. 

In spite of the fact that American women have no 
chance to play a conspicuous part in public life in 
their own country, they have not failed to make 
the most of the opportunities offered them abroad 
after marriage. But the career of Lady Curzon 
must mark for long the high-water mark of feminine 
achievement in its kind. 





Alfred Beit, Diamond King.—In the life of 
Alfred Beit the press find material for much comment 
upon the industrial condition of South Africa, 
from which region his great fortune was gathered. 
The Detroit News asserts that ‘‘its natural progress 
has been set back as least a century’’ because a 
few men like Beit and Cecil Rhodes had the oppor- 
tunity and ingenuity to ‘‘plunder’’ its natural 


wealth. Others are not so severe. The New York 





Sun, for instance, declares that ‘‘each in his way 
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was an idealist, Beit as 4 genius of business, Rhode: 
The Sun thus briefl; 


reviews the lives of these two men: 


as an empire-builder.” 


Both Beit and Rhodes went to South Africa 
originally in search of health as very young men, 
Rhodes without any resources at all, and, Beit as 
the son of a prosperous Hamburg merchant. Born 
in the same year, 1853, they became interested in 
the Kimberley diamond mines at about the same 
time, made great fortunes at an early age, and 
succeeded in forming what may justly be called 
the diamond trust, since it controls the price of 
diamonds the world over. The dream of imperial 
expansion was Rhodes’s, but he was always able 
to enlist his friend Beit in the promotion of his 
railroad and charter-company enterprises. If Beit 
was involved in the high-handed Jameson outrage 
he had Rhodes to thank for it. The firm name and 
business might have read ‘‘ Rhodes & Beit, Ex- 
ploiters of Africa from Cape Town to Cairo.” 

The two men had many tastes in common as 
lovers of the arts and as collectors. Rhodes was 
an Oxford man and read the classics in editions 
specially brought out for him. They were both 
generous givers for educational and charitable 
purposes. Beit was a man who shunned notoriety, 
and his methods were subtle and soundless. Rhodes 
was proud of his fame, and did things on a lavish 
scale and in a royal way, as one who should have 
been born in the purple and could not but make 
a noise in the world. Had Rhodes lived to old age, 
there is no knowing what part he might have still 
played as a British statesman; had Beit long 
survived, he would have become a billionaire. 


The will of Mr. Beit verifies the predictions as 
to the probable magnificance of his public gifts. A 
despatch to the New York Times gives in detail 
the bequests of this class. The chief features are 
here quoted: 


As was anticipated, the document proves to be 





BACK TO PULPIT 
What Food Did for a Clergyman 





A minister of Elizabethtown tells how 
Grape-Nuts food brought him back to his 
pulpit: ‘‘Some 5 years ago I had an attack 
of what seemed to be La Grippe which left 
me in a complete state of collapse and I 
suffered for some time with nervous prostra- 
tion. My appetite failed, I lost flesh till I 
was a mere skeleton, life was a burden to me, 
I lost interest in everything and almost in 
everybody-save my precious wife. 

‘“‘Then on the recommendation of some 
friends I began to use Grape-Nuts food. 
At that time I was a miserable skeleton, 
without appetite and hardly able to walk 
across the room; had ugly dreams at night, 
no disposition to entertain or be entertained 
and began to shun society. 

“T finally gave up the regular ministry, 
indeed I could not collect my thoughts on 
any subject, and became almost a hermit. 
After I had been using the Grape-Nuts food 
for a short time I discovered that I was 
taking on new life and my appetite began 
to improve; I began to sleep better and my 
weight increased steadily; I had lost some 
50 pounds but under the new food regime 
I have regained almcst my former weight 
and have greatly improved in every way. 

“‘T feel that I owe much to Grape-Nuts 
and can truly recommend the food to all 
who require a powerful rebuilding agent 
delicious to taste and always welcome.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. A true natural road to regain health, 
or hold it, is by use of a dish of Grape-Nuts 
and cream morning and night. Or have 
the food made into some of the many 
delicious dishes given in the little recipe 
book found in pkgs. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts helps many. 
‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 













Revolvers have this Mono- f 
gramtrade-markstamped Vy 
on the frame. None 
others are genuine. 


All SMITH & WESSON r 


@ Our new booklet, ‘‘The Revolver,” illustrates and describes each model in detail 
and gives an expert's instruction for target shooting. The most interesting and in- 
structive revolver catalogue published. Sent free uponrequest. Address Dept. A. 


SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 


SMITH @-WESSON 


‘“HAMMERLESS” SAFETY 
Is the Only Absolute Safety 


There is no hammer to receive an accidental blow—to slip from the thumb while 
cocking—to catch on some foreign. object. There 
is no hammer to be thoughtlessly. left cocked, and 
the trigger absolutely cannot be pulled accidentally. 


SMITH :& WESSON Hammeriess Safety 


Revolvers are perfectly and entirely 
accident-proof. Only by pressing the 
safety lever in a natural way at the 
second of firing can a cartridge be 
exploded. 

Over 257,000 SMITH & 
WESSON Hammerless 
Safety Revolvers have 
been made and sold—and 
not one single accident 
y has ever been reported. 


SMITH & WESSON 
Revolvers are the 
thoroughbreds of the re- 
volver world—made dis- 
tinctly for gentlemen’s use. 
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I will mail wd aoe AEA. 
you a box of the Klips (7 sizes) by which 
the volumes shown above were bound in 
ten seconds; and an illustrated price list of 
Klips, Covers, and Files needed in every 
office, on receipt of fifty cents. 

Learn by trial how easily and cheaply 
yeu can Bind your own letters, magazines, 
price lists, tariff sheets, ledgers, and loose 
sheets. 

H. H. BALLARD, 327 South Street, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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GRAY | 
‘MOTORS 


; Get prices on 
4 H. P. Bare Engine $h4-° 1%, to 24 
will develop 5 — : h.p. Engines 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication, Crank 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 
material and workmanship throughout. 


Gray Motor Co., Dept. 28, Detroit, Mich. 


Will bring you, on trial, thirteen 

weeks, the Pathfinder, the old re- 

liable national news review. This 

paper gives you every week all the 
EEE ESERIES + 


important news of the world, stated 














clearly and without bias. It is the only news review that is truly com- 
prehensive. and at the same time it is not pudded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff. It is 


a time saver for all busy people, In 
purpose it is high-toned, healthy and 
inspiring ; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place 
of periodicals costing $2.50 and #3.00. Try it and you would not 
be without it for many times its cost—$1.00 per year. Address: 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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THE “BEST” LIGHT 
Makes and burns its own gas. Produces 
a safe. powerful, white, steady light, at @ 
cost of 2c a week. Brighter than electri. 
city or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene. 
Over 100 styles—every one warranted, 
Agents wanted everywhere. . 


The Best Light Company, 


P Su” 93 Ee sth St, Gaanoa. 
Vi. *¥—~ 
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My Beautiful, New $ 1 Book--FREE 














HE most liberal offer ever made by an architect. 

1907 edition just out. I can save you 
from $100 to $500 on your new home if you will 
build after one of my original plans. Send one 
dollar to-day (read on) for my American Dwellings, 
the only practical, useful and complete book of plans 
ever pabsldhad. Hundreds of beautiful houses. Select 
your plan and send mea certified check, after deduct- 
ing the $1.00 that you paid for the book. So your 
book does not cost you one cent and isa gift you 
will be proud to make room for on your library rable. 


Other Books: 
Portfolio No, 2, Residences, $5,000 to $50,000—price 50c. 
Portfolio No 3, Stores, Banks. and Churches—price 50c. 
Small Portfolio of Churches—FREK, 


My motto: Satisfaction guaranteed; all money cheerfully refunded 


if not perfectly satished. 
GLENN L. SAXTON, Architect 
Studio, Andrus Bldg. Minneapolis. Minn. 








Rife Hydraulic 


Ram 


(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works 






Railroad Tanks 


Irrigation 
Country Homes Greenhouses 
No Attenti io Exp ‘Runs Continuously 





Operates uncer 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot cf fall. 5000 in successfu apron. 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY 
2004 Trinity Bldg. New York 














“Why not 
Glide; it’s the 
best way to go.” 








a High power. 

ro iex- 
ible con- 
struction. 






Ask dealers 
everywhere, 
“*BUILT IN THE HILLS.” Embody comfort, safety, ele- 
nce. Unquestioned performance guaranteed. Write for 
voklet and proposition to those who buy. Address 


The Bartholomew Co., 315 Glide St., Peoria, Ill. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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: The Oxygen Tooth Powder : 


Cleans and whitens the teeth and; 
; purifies the whole mouth, not by strong 
E oils, carbolic acid, or other objection- ; 
; able compounds, but by generation of 3 

nature’s innocent germicide—OXYGEN. 5 
The milk-of-lime formed at the same j 
;time neutralizes the tooth destroying ; 
jacids and relieves any sensitiveness J 
Fof the teeth or gums. The oxygen | 
liberated from Calox destroys any § 
L little particles of fermenting food be- j 
‘tween the teeth and leaves the mouth : 
.in a most delightfully clean condition. 








The only 
Tooth Powder 
with 
Oxygen 
in it ' 
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Our book on Oxygen and Calox j 
: tells you all about dentifrices, what to } 
avoid and what to choose—why highly | 
: flavored dentifrices and pastes are 
: objectionable, how to prevent decay j 
; and how to whiten the teeth. We send ; 
Fit free on request with a sample of 
. Calox sufficient for several days’ trial. 


Our name guarantees the product. 


pehcouapmatatt & ROBBINS ; 


e .. 95 Fulton Strest, . 
7 New York 






















































































































A Happy 























Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 


















edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from wl everyday sources. 


XOLO logy 


by William H. Walling, A.M , M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 







































































Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
: |) Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
+ Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 





Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
| Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other Peorle’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 











| tles raise Cain with tires.” 
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THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 


Address Dr. Haws, Dept. 3, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Old Books and Magazines Bought and Sold 
———— AMERICAN MaGazine ExcuanGe, St. Louis, Mo. 























THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| very interesting, lacking little of the remarkable 


qualities which gossip attributed to the bequests. 
The sums enumerated make the vast total of 
$9,675,000, not including the value of an estate be- 
queathed to Mr. Beit’s native city, Hamburg, or 
the art treasures bestowed on the British National 
Gallery and the museums of Berlin and Hamburg. 
It is believed that the aggregate value of the public 
bequests will be not far short of $12,500,000. | 
The most notable provision of the will is that | 
in which a body of Trustees gets control of $6,000,- 
ooo to be used in the development and construction 
of means of communication in Rhodesia and else- 
where in Africa, which, with other bequests for 
South Africa, demonstrates that Mr. Beit’s interest 








in the welfare of the country in which his fortune | 
was made was equal to that of his old associate, | 
Cecil Rhodes. 

To the College of Technology connected anil 
London University the sum of $250,000 and 1,000 | 
$12,50 shares in the DeBeers Company are be- 
queathed. 

One million dollars is left to the University of 
Johannesburg to build and equip buildings on the 
land previously given by Mr. Beit. 

One million dollars is bequeathed for educational 
or charitable purposes in Rhodesia and other terrie 
tories within the field of the British South Africa 





Company. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


His Mood.—A member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tells of some amusing replies 
made by a pupil undergoing an examination in Eng- 
lish. The candidate had been instructed to write out 
examples of the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
potential and the exclamatory moods. His efforts re- 
sulted as follows: 

‘TI am endeavoring to pass an English examina- 
tion. If I answer twenty questions I shall pass. If I 
answer twelve questions I may pass. God help me!’’ 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





A Future Orator.— Johnny recited one stanza of 
the ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ to the delight of his proud mam- 
ma and amid the plaudits of the company: 


ser 


Liza Grape men allry mindus 

Weaken maka Liza Blime, 

Andy Parting Lee B. Hindus 

Footbrin Johnny Sands a time!”’ 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





When Woman Rules.—‘‘Jim 

“Vos, six,” 

“Go up and interview that lady politician who 
claims to have nothing to Say. Let her talk about 
two columns and make your escape as best you can.”’ 
—Pittsburg Post. 


,”’ said the editor. 





True.—Poets are born, not paid.—Philadelphia 


Record. 





Brute.—First CHAUFFEUR—'‘There’s one thing 
I hate to run over, and that’s a baby.” 

SEcoND CHAUFFEUR—"‘So do I. Them nursing bot- 
—Scissors. 





Unsociable.— Wilbur J. Carr, of the State Depart- 


ment, had occasion to call at the house of a neighbor 
| late at night. 


He rang the door-bell. fter a long wait a head 


| poked out of a second-floor window. 
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Refinish Your Furniture 


Interesting, sim Led 
and fascinating. 

practical FREE 
BOOK tells how to 
finish _ furniture, 
woodwork and floors 








Ys FLEMISH 
and other 
effects at 
little cost 


PARED WAX, 
A Apply the 

" wax witha 
: cloth over 

~ ; shellac, 

wareaits or any other finish and rub witha dry 
clot A beautiful waxed finish will be im- 
mediately obtained. 


Johnson's 








Prepared Wax 


For sale by all dealers in paint. 
money by telling you howold, discarded, poor. 
ly finished furniture may be changed in color 
and finish, making it beautiful and stylish. 
Send your paint dealer’s name for our 48-page 
color book, regular 25c edition, FREE for limi- 





We save you 


ted time. Mention book tp7 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 



























Holds firmly to- 
gether letters, checks 
or papers of any kind 
without mutilation. 
Indestructible, being 
nickel-plated, will 
not tarnish. Sold in 
boxes of 100. 

Ask your dealer or send 
for free sample envelope. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
191 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N.J. 
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Hay Fever 


Pollen and Dust in the 
nostrils cause Hay Fever. 


Ghe CARENCE NASAL 


excludes all irritating sub- 
stances, rang preventing 
inflammation. It is a dainty, 
invisible, thoroughly sanitary 
device. Nominal in price. 
Send for Booklet. Address 
NASAL SHIELD CO., 470 Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
A char W ming and helpful book for 
ginisby HO FRANCES E.gWItiarp. ‘It 
reathes@the best TO thoughts and the 
noblest emotions of its gifted author.” 


Handsomely bound in cloth, Price, $1 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW WIN YORK. @ 
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You Gan Shave Yourself 


ly and easily every day in the year, no 
sce matter how hard your beard or 


> how tender your*skin, 
| Pi. Tm With the Gillette. 


| th WW) The only razor 










2-3 size that canbe adjusted 
f the for light or close shaving—the 
¥ razor that requires No Stropping, 
Gillette No Honing, and is always sharp. 
Safety No blades resharpened, extra 
Razor blades 10 for soc. All blades 

thoroughly sterilized, wrapped 
ready in wax paper and sealed in an 
for envelope at the factory. A blade 


good for more than twenty satisfy- 
ing shaves inserted in a second at 
a cost of only five cents. 
Every handle and blade guaranteed 
to be perfect in material and work- 
manship. 

PRICES: Triple silver-plated set with 

12 blades, $5.003 Standard combina- 

tion set with shaving brush and soap 

in triple silver-plated holders, $7.50. 
Sold by leading Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware 
dealers. Illustrated booklet sent free on 

west. Inquire about SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
New York City 


Gil 1 ette Safety (= 


263 Times Building 
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Opening for Young Man 


A CORPORATION, located in Boston, manufactur- 
ing a line of staples of established merit, indispensable 
to railroads, trolley lines, public institutions, public 
buildings, etc. (one such corporation alone having con- 
sumed 300,000 Ibs. since last October) is gravitating 
towards the establishment of branch factories not 
only in America and Canada, but abroad. The com- 
pany’s trade-marks are fully registered in the U. §., 
Canada, England, Germany, and France, and calls for 
territorial plants are already filed from the Pacific 
coast and Canada; these plants will have to be under 
the management of experts, educated and trained in 
our own laboratories and allied with us to the extent 
of a sufficient financial interest to make the uncover- 
ing of valuable formule and trade confidences reason- 
ably safe. For this purpose we want a man above 21 
and not over 35 years of age, preferably an academic 
graduate (high school or college), not afraid of physi- 
cal work during his initial years and one to whom the 
study and practice of chemistry would be congenial. 
The applicant must be financially able to acquire an 
interest large enough to ensure fidelity to the cause, 
but financial ability without the mental and physical 
requisites will not entitle candidates to consideration. 
For the right man this opens a life calling, and in the 
course of’ development a position of commanding in- 
fluence entirely free from disturbing competition, and, 
therefore, a permanent as well as a large income. 
Address PRESIDENT, P. O. Box 3064, Boston, Mass. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 





GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark.N.J. - 











WORTH 
Cushion Sole Shoes 


are cool, one giving and 
stylis 


If your dealer hasn’t them, send his 
name and write for booklet. 
THE CUMMINGS CO,, Inc. 
4 Osborn Building, Boston, Mass. 








CREME SIMON; Parisian Toilct Preparations. 
Should be used by every woman of refinement. One trial is convincing. 
We offer, once only, to mail liberal samples upon receipt of 10c. and 
your druggist’s name. GEO H. WALLAU 2 Stone Street, New York. 





‘*Who’s there?’’ asked a voice. 

‘*Mr. Carr,” was the reply. 

‘*Well,” said the voice as the window banged shut, 
‘*what do I care if you missed a car? Why don’t you 
walk, and not wake up people to tell them about it?’’ 
—Piuttsburg Press. 

Sd 

Associative Memory.—‘‘Tommy, what ancient 
king was it who played on the fiddle while Rome was 
burning?’”’ 

‘*Hector, ma’am.”’ 

‘*No, no—not Hector.” 

‘*Then it wuz Dook.”’ 

‘*Duke? What do you mean, Tommy?” 

‘*Well, then it must a’ been Nero. I knowed it wuz 
somebody with.a dog’s name.’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 








' Why Not ?—‘‘What is the meaning of ‘ alter ego’ ? 
asked the teacher of the beginners’ class in Latin. 
‘*The other I,”’ said the boy with the curly hair. 
‘Give a sentence containing the phrase.”’ 
‘**He winked his other I.’ ’’—Chicago Tribune. 





Poor Simile.—Tommy—'‘Yep, pop ketched me 
playin’ hookey an’ he grabbed me an’ st 

Cuimmig—'‘ Walloped yer like lightnin’, eh?’’ 

Tommy—‘‘No, not like lightnin’. He hit too often 
in the same place.’’—Philadel phia Press. 








Thought it Was a Secret.— Judge O. M. Spencer, 
aSt. Joseph (Mo.) lawyer, tells this one on himself: A 
local dealer in horseflesh sold a good-looking steed to a 
customer, who on the second day after the sale brought 
him back and angrily demanded the restoration of his 
money on the ground that the animal was blind. 

‘*You had the meanness,”’ said the irate man to the 
dealer, ‘‘to sell me a horse as blind as a bat and never 
said a word about it.”’ 

‘What you say is true, and [ can’t deny it,’’ re- 
sponded the other; ‘‘but I bought him from Spencer 
only last week, and as he failed to say anything about 
the horse being blind I supposed it was a secret.’”’— 
Pittsburg Press. 





The Humorist.—‘‘Is there much activity in real 
estate in this section?’’ asked the visitor. 

‘I should say there is,”” answered Farmer Corntos- 
sel. ‘*Had three landslides an’ a washout last year.” 
—Washington Star. 





Difficult.—Hoy_e—"‘Is he well-to-do?”’ 
DoyrLe—“‘ Yes, but he’s hard to do.” —Town Topics. 








Her Specialty.— Mixe—“' Kin yure woife cook as 
good as yure mother used to, Pat?’’ 

Pat—'‘She cannot; but Oi niver mintion ut. She 
kin throw considerable betther.’’— Judge. 





He Misunderstood.—First SuBURBANITE—'‘ Did 
you ever go on one of those Cook’s Tours?”’ 

SECOND SUBURBANITE—‘‘Oh, yes; I’ve visited 
every intelligence office from one end of the city to the 
other.’’—Woman’s Home Companion. 





One Bed for All.—A group of drummers were 
trading yarns on the subject of hospitalit}, when 
one, a little Virginian with humorous eyes and a 
delightful drawl, took up his parable thus: 

“IT was down in Louisiana last month travelin’ 
cross country with S. J. Carey, when we kinder 
got lost in a mighty lonesome sort of road just about 
dark. We rode along a right good piece after sun- 
down, and when we saw a light ahead, I tell you 
it looked first-rate. We drove up to the light, 
finding ’*twas a house, and when I hollered like a 
lost calf the man came out and we asked him to 
take us in for the night. He looked at us mighty 
hard, then said: ‘Wal, I reckon I kin stand it if 
you kin.” So we unhitched, went in, and found 
’*twas only a two-room shanty and just swarmin’ 
with chidren. He had six, from 4 to 11 years old, 
and as there didn’t seem to be but one bed, me an’ 
Stony was wonderin’ what in thunder would become 
of us. 

“They gave us supper, good hog and hominy, 
the best they had, and then the old woman put the 
two youngest kids to bed. They went straight to 
sleep. Then she took those out, laid them over in 
the corner, put the next two to bed, and so on. 
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Why shouldn’t you be able 
to buy a hundred cigars as 
low as a retailer ? 


There are many small dealers 
who do not buy over a hundred 
cigars of one brand at a time. 
But they get them at whole- 
sale price. 

When you buy a hundred 
cigars why don’t you get them 
at wholesale price ? 

Obviously, the retailer can- 
not sell them to you at whole- 
sale price because that would 
give him no profit. 

But what about the manu- 
facturer? He cannot sell them 
to you at wholesale price be- 
cause in doing so he would 
antagonize the retailer, and he 
must depend upon the retailer 
for his outlet. 

That’s the reason. But I 
have got around that. How? 
By selling all my cigars direct 
to the consumer—none to re- 
tailers. Consequently, I don’t 
have to “protect” the retailer 
as other manufacturers do. I 
can and do sell in hundred lots 
direct to the smoker, at 
wholesale price, 


MY OFFER IS: 1 will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panatela 
Cigars on approval to a 
reader of The Literary Di- 
gest,.express prepaid. He 
may smoke ten cigars and 
return the remaining ninety 
at my expense if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is 
pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within 
ten days. 

The fillers of these cigars are Clear Ha- 
vana, of good quality—not only clear but 
long, clean Havana—no shorts or cuttings 
used. They are hand-made by the 
best of workmen. The making has much 
to do with the smoking qualities of a cigar. 
The wrappers are genuine Sumatra. 

In ordering please enclose business card 
or give personal references, and_ state 
whether mild, medium, or strong cigars are 
desired. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, . 
913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ao 


When you have once used 
this little “Gem” it becomes 
indispensable. Lasts forever. 


SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 











Clips, cleans, files and re- 
moves hangnails. By mail 25c. 
Sterling Silver Handle, $1.00. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 


17 Main St., Ansoni», Ct. 
Send two-cent stamp for **Carz 
of the Nails.” 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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After all the children were asleep on the floor the 
old folk went in the other room and told us we could 
go to bed if we wanted to, and bein’ powerful tired 
out, we did. 

‘‘Well, sir, the next morning when we woke up 
we were lying over in the corner with the kids, and 
the old man and the old woman had the bed.’’-— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 





Eureka.—A Memphis, Mo., man has discovered 
a new way to get rid of mosquitoes. He says to 
rub alum on your face and hands. When the mos- 
quito takes a bite it puckers his buzzer so it can’t 
sting. It sits down in a damp place, tries to dig the 
pucker loose, catches its death of cold, and dies of 
pheumonia.—Catholic Mirror. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


‘July. 13.—The French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies passed by overwhelming majorities 
bills restoring to the army and promoting 
Alfred Dreyfus and Colonel Picquart. 


July 14.—Salvadorean troops win a battle with 
the Guatemalans. 

The insurrection in Brazil is reported to be 
assuming alarming proportions, and over 4,000 
people are said to have been killed. 


July 15.—Guatemala_ and Salvador accept the 
good offices of the United States to bring about 
a peace conference. 


The council of the Empire in Russia adopts a 
= pone in the Douma providing for famine 
relief, 


July 16.—The Coroner’s jury at Salisbury, Eng., 
decides that speeding in violation of the com- 
pany’s rules caused the wreck of the American 
Line express. 

‘ Two American men and one woman are sent 

. to jail at Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, for 
operating a toy telegraph line. 

Alfred Beit, the South African multi-millionaire, 

- dies at his London home. 


July 17.—The members of the Wellman arctic 
expedition arrive at Danes Island, Spitzbergen. 


The Czar signs the famine relief bill, making it 
the first act of the Russian Parliament. 


July 18.—Lady Curzon of Kedleston dies in 
London. 


July 19.—It is recommended by the commission 
appointed to investigate the surrender of 
Port Arthur that Lieutenant General Stoessel 
be shot. 


Guatemalan and Salvadorean Peace Commis- 
sioners meet on the United States cruiser 
Marblehead to discuss terms of peace. 


Domestic. 


July 13.—Secretary Bonapzerte at Washington 
announces that the contract for only one-half 
of the armor-plate for the two new battle-ships 
will be awarded to the Midvale company, the 
remainder to be divided between the Carnegie 
and Bethlehem companies. 


Forty thousand miners in the Pennsylvania 
soft-coal district decide to return to work at 
the scale of 1902. 


July 15.—State Attorney-General Julius M. 
Mayer denies the application of William R. 
Hearst for leave to test the claim of Mayor 
McClellan, of New York, to his office. 


July 16.—Jerome and Folk are indorsed for the 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket by the 
members of the Lower House, of the Georgia 
Legislature. 

Several alleged lynchers are indicted at Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

John D. Rockefeller offers $250,000 to help 
rebuild the San Francisco Y. M. C. A., provided 
the institution raises a like sum. 


July 18.—The work of copying the names of 
about 1,800,000 policy-holders of the New 
York and the Mutual Life insurance companies 
is begun at Albany, by representatives of the 
International Policy-Holders’ Committee. 


A decision is handed down in Boston against 


ogg Rogers in the Bay State Gas Company 
suit. 


July 19.—Secretary of War Taft grants the first 
permits to power_companies to take water 
from the Niagara River under the act to pro- 
_tect the falls. 


The Massachusetts San Francisco Relief Commit- 
tee in Boston releases $400,000 for the earth- 
quake sufferers which had been held up through 
lack of confidence in the committee in charge 
at San Francisco. 





July 28 





FRENCH - GERMAN - SPANISH 


TAUGHT AND MASTERED THROUGH THE 


Rosenthal Common-Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 


For twenty-five years Dr. Rosenthal has been known to the world as the foremost 
teacher of foreign languages, and his books have reached the enormous edition of half a 
million copies. His latest work which we offer not only supersedes his former system but 
will be found superior to any other method. 
practical mastery of foreign tongues can be accomplished in a short time. The exact 


pronunciation is given. 


Its Practical Value Approved 


“T admire not only the painstaking industry which you have brought to bear upon 
your work, but thoroughly approve of its great practical value.”—CARDINAL GIBBONS, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Simple and Ingenious 
“The method is wonderfully simple and ingenious.”— Zhe Star, Washington, D. C, 


Makes Study a Pleasure 


“The Rosenthal Method makes study a pleasure and no task, enabling one to make 
practical use out of everything learned.”— 7he Herald, Boston, 


Simplest, Quickest, Most Practical 


“This is, without doubt, the simplest, quickest, and most practical method in exist- 


ence.”— Zhe Times, New York. 


Price, $6.00 for each Language 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 


It is in fact the only method by which a 














JUST OUT---The Book That Many 
People Have Been Waiting For 


A Desk-Book of 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 


Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,’ etc. 








This compact volume deals with the hun- 
dred and one questions that arise in daily 
speech and correspondence and which are 
not usually treated in the dictionary in the 
same manner as in this handy and time- 
saving book. 


So eve | common errors of speech are dinned in 
our ears dai that we grow careless and adopt them as 
correct. . . It should be on the table of everyone who 
wishes to speak pure English.’’— 7he Jtem, Phila. 

“*It is a book that should be on-every writer’s desk. 
If studied in season and out of season it will correct 
numerous inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”— 
The Union, Springfield, Mass. 

‘“‘ The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot point or a doubtful usage and 
is invaluable for the writer who lacks the leisure for 
extended and thoughtful research.” —Star, Washing- 
ton, ° 


12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. 
New York—FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY—London 














BOYS! 


A Ghance to Earn 
Money During Vacation 


Why shouldn’t you, just as well as the 
hundreds of other boys on our staff, devote 
one or two days or even only a few 
hours each week, to pleasant, out-door 
work which will pay you well in cash 
and enable you to earn a splendid lot of 
premiums besides ? 


Any boy of average intelligence can make 
a great success, for we furnish you with 
an outfit free of charge, give you the 
benefit of personal coaching, and in other 
ways further your interests and teach you 
how to do the work. 

There is a big opportunity here 
for a hustler. 

WRITE TO-DAY for particulars to, 
Boy Department, THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 


IF YOU KNOW OF A BOY 


who would appreciate a chance like this, 
you will be doing him a favor by calling his 
attention to this advertisement. 














MY MUSICAL MEMORIES 


A volume of reminiscences, including chapters on 
early life and recollections, hearing music, old violins, 
Paganini, Wagner, Wagner’s Operas, and Liszt. 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 283 pp., 
$1.00; Paper, 25 cents. 

“Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’s o_ in descriptive musical essays will need no 
commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are not only 
vivid but critical.”—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 





Dictionary Series. 
tion.’ 30,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; 
many valuable supplementary features. Cloth, 25 cents; 
flexible leather, 50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONAR 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
i “‘A marvel of condensed informa- 











The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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: THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS AT ABOUT HALF PRICE 


During the past few months we have sold hun- $ 
ONLY A FEW SETS dreds of sets of Mithlbach’s Historical Romances SP ECIAL PRICE 22 
A and we have now reached the point where we have decided to close out the few remaining at a cut price rather than carry them 
f over until Fall. The regular price of the books is $40. While the publisher of the work has been selling a number of dama 


d 
sets at $15, our edition which is brand new and perfect in every particular—we offer at only $22—and they ure not bound in cloth 


but in beautiful half-leather. Terms only $1 per month. Further than this we send this great library of 18 volumes to you for 
examination, all carriage charges prepaid. 


Library of Historical Romances} 


18 Volumes By MUHLBACH 9,000 Pages 


HESE historical romances are strong, vivid stories, as well as good history. Noset of books published reproduce so vividly 
T the social life of the times they describe. ‘‘ Frederick the Great and His Court’? is the most remarkable romance ever: 
issued. ‘Henry the Eighth and His Court”’ and ‘‘ Joseph the Second and His Court’’ are marvels for interest and in- 
struction. ‘‘Sans Souci’’ and “The Merchant of Berlin’’ are unrivaled in the entire domain ot historical romance. All classes 
are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and has 
iven this set of books enduring popularity. Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these. volumes, and their 
; t ives and actions are described in the most interesting style imaginable. In reading these romances one really feels they are a 
. art of the time and people they are reading about. Do not fail to bear in mind that these are historical romances, not only 
q ein ing you into intimate touch with the greatest events of the world’s history, but indelibly impressing these events on your 
mind through the most fascinating and diverting reading. 
The books are printed upon extra quality of paper from easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and bound ; combina- 
tion art cloths, light red backs and green sides, with titles and ornaments stamped in gold on back. Size of the volumes is 7}x 
5} inches. These eighteen volumes contain nine thousand (9,000) pages of the most instructive and interesting reading ever 


ublished. 
, THESE ARE THE TITLES OF THE EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 


ae nees ote, A, 


PO ee ae 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia The Daughter of an Empress The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa 

The Empress Josephine Joseph II, and His Court and Her Fireman 
Napoleon and Blucher Frederick the Great and His Court prety epee ni eg “alga r 
Queen Hortense Frederick the Great and His Family taannee 
Marie Antoinette and Her Son Berlin and San Souci Mohammed Ali and His House 

Prince Eugene and His Times Goethe and Schiller. 


Heury VIII. and Catharine Parr 
Two Typical Examples of their Rare Historical Value 


Below we give the contents of two of the volumes. These will illustrate to you low interesting the entire set is. 

PRINCE EUGENE AND HIS TIMES—The Countess of Soissons. The Laboratory. Prince Eugene. The Riot. Barbesieur Louvois. The State 
Reception. Help in Time of Need. The Fiight. The Parting. Marianna Mancini. The Trial. The Skirmish. Louvois’s Daughter. The Court Ball. The 
Lady of the Bedchamber. First Love. The Betrayal, The Disappointment. The Foes. The Repulse. The Farewell. A Page from History.. The Emperor 
Leopold I. The Council of War. The Plains of Kitsee. The Baptism of Blood, Vienna. The Re-enfurcements. The Fall of Buda. The Friends. The Mar- 
quis Strossi. Laura. The Regatta. The Negotiator. The Lovers Reunited. Antonio’s Expiation. The Dungeon. A Two-fold Victory. The Dumb Music. ‘4 
The Retirement of the Commander-in-Chief. The Fall of Belgrade. The Marchioness. The Flight. The Forester’s Hut. Sister Angelica. Louis the Fourteenth. \ 
The King and the Petitioners. The Window That Was Too Large, The Imperial Diet at Regensburg. The Judith of Esslingen. Her Return. The Island of 
Bliss. The French in Speier. The Treasure. Caspar’s Vengeance. The Duchess of Orleans. The Deliverance of Trier The Fire-tongs. Brave Hearts. The 
Advance into France, The Ravens. Sick and Well. The Duke’s Dangerous Illness. Insanity and Revenge. The Ambrosia The Betrothal. Vengeance. 

NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER-—Napoleon at Dresden, Frederick William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Napoleon and the White Lady. Napoleon’s 
High-born Ancestors. Napoleon's Departure from Dresden. The Last Days of 1812. The Conspirators of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard 
Lebrecht Blucher. Recollections of Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath. Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defection of General 
York. The Warning. The Diplomatist. The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomatists. The Attack. The Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. 
Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and an Armistice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. The General-in-Chief of 
the Silesian Army. The Ball at the City Hall of Breslau. The Appointment. 








After the Battle of Bautzen." Bad News. The Traitors. Napoleon and Metter- In order to secure one of the few remaining sets it will be 
nich. Deliverance of Germany. oe a eee as ty neo aye necessary for you to mail this Coupon promptty 
Revolt of the Generals, The Battle of Leipsic. e Nineteenth of October. Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANy, 41-(0 East 28d Street, New York. 
Hannibal Ante Portas, Blucher’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon's " aubenee - Siahica bhioon for anddinid motal of the “ Library of 
New Year’s Day. The King of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame : : Rp, Ne, Naaher toy Sve oe vot Btls sSOEOET « 
h ‘ ‘ Historical Romances,’ by Muhlbach, in 18 volumes, bound in handsome half- 
Letitia. Fallof Paris. The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. On to leather. It is understood that this is to be a bron-new, perfect set which, if 
Paris! Departure of Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and satisfactory after 5 days’ inspection, I agree to purchase at the special price o 
Morning Near Paris. Napoleon at Fontainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. $22.00, payable $1.005 doys after receipt of the books, and £1 00 per month for 2 
od ‘ a Phe 7 Rd we agen cnet you are to peoeed, ourziage paren ag the 
e . set, and that | wi old the work subject to your order i do not care to Keep it. 
If You Wish This Great Work for a Gift 
NONE crac n Fe i iacwasdsctswe anceaps shevdenglinns SoA @UdEas yien unde teenie 
| We will send it to any address you specify upon receipt of $1.00 ee 2 “ 
z . ae hlv instal ts of $1.00. D 7-28-6 CEPOE oi desis eben cacsye'dn vest casendonbstyesensese dauysedtansenteaaien 
down, and you can pay the balance in monthly instalments of $1. 
MIGROR.5 saxcavotdacncare GROW cass idvene dinsenchtecunn ‘tthevende Bie S. ivaedevinent scree 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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YOUR FOOD) 


Is it clean? Is it pure? 
Is it nourishing? 
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' poh Re AR, ABET aging : 


A report by the Michigan State Agri 
cultural College shows that “Ten Cents’ 
Worth of Shredded Wheat Biscuit Con- 
tains two-and-one-half times more nutrition 
than ten cents’ worth of sirloin steak.” 


SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT is the 
cleanest, purest food in the world, made in 
the cleanest, most hygienic building on this 
continent. No secret process—our plant is 
open to the world—100,000 visitors last year. 


An All-Day Food. An Economical 
Food. Easily Digested. 


No kitchen in the world as clean as our 
kitchen. Make our kitchen your kitchen. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT (heated in the oven) 
is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk, or for any 
meal in combination with fresh fruits or creamed vegetables. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS IT 


MADE BY THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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